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Nietzsche and Schaff on American Lutheranism 
AuGUST R. SUELFLOW * : 


Friedrich Nietzsche, the antichristian, atheistic philosopher who 
was born on October 15, 1844, at Roecken in the Prussian Province 
of Saxony, had Lutheran clergymen as ancestors on both sides of 
his family. While Friedrich was only five years old, his father died. 
In his early years he read much in the Bible, and his letters to his 
mother and sister show a pious youth. However, at the Fuersten- 
schule of Pforta and the University of Bonn, agnosticism and 
cynicism took hold of him. He first became a follower of Wagner 
and Schopenhauer, though later rejecting both. He was Professor 
of Classical Philology at Basel from 1869 to 1879. me 

While a student at the University of Bonn, he addressed a 
meeting of the Gustav Adolf Verein’ in March, 1865, and used 
Philipp Schaff’s Amerika, die politischen, socialen und kirchlich- 
religioesen Zustaende der Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika 
mit besonderer Ruecksicht auf die Deutschen, aus eigener An- 
schauung dargestellt as source material. Dr. Schaff’s book consists 
of lectures given in Berlin and collected in a little volume of, over 
350 pages, 9514 inches. The collection was printed in Berlin 
by Wiegandt and Grieben in 1858. Professor Schaff, the or- 
ganizer of the American Society of Church History, was Professor 
of Theology at Mercersburg and later Professor in Union Seminary. 

Friedrich Nietzsche summarized Dr. Schaff’s lectures. before 
the Gustav Adolf Verein, adding hardly anything of his own. 
An interesting point, however, is the one he makes regarding the 
support of the mother church given to her daughters in America. 


* The Rev. August R. Suelflow, S.T.M., is the curator of Concordia His- 
torical Institute. ; 

1 The Gustav Adolf Verein was a society formed of members of the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Church of Germany. Their objective was to support and aid the 
weak sister churches, especially in Roman Catholic countries. The impetus to or- 
ganize such a society was given by the bicentennial celebration of the Battle of 
Luetzen on November 6, 1832. 
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Nietzsche tries to show that the German mother church ought to 
support the religion brought over to America by the German im- 
migrants in showing that even the Greek colonists brought their 
_gods with them to new colonies and that these were supported by 
the people at home. If the Greeks failed to do this, the gods 
would take vengeance. 

But now let us look briefly at the contents of Schaff’s book. 
Dr. Schaff first gives a general overview of conditions in the young 
republic — America, and forsees limitless possibilities for it. To his 
mind the emigrations to America are of a more gigantic nature than 
the Voelkerwanderung of the early Middle Ages. Americans are 
hard workers, continually busy with something. He illustrates: “The 
merchant in New York becomes angry if he is detained by a question 
on the-street, because he loses a few minutes thereby.” Schaff also 
made it clear to the critics of America that the separation of Church 
and State was not a setting aside of Christianity, but much rather, 
gave Christianity a free hand so that it could develop to the full. 
Interesting to note is Schaff’s critique on conferring honorary 
degrees. He states, “At these occasions (graduations) honorary 
degrees are usually conferred, and these so freely that they will 
become meaningless unless a reaction sets in. There are American 
Doctors of Theology who, even though they are oustanding 
preachers, yet know very little theology. In some cases they are 
unable to read the New Testament in the original.” Schaff also 
remarked correctly that, while the Roman Catholic Church was 
the mother church in Europe, this did not hold true for America, 
where the Protestant Church laid the groundwork for religious 
liberty and tolerated the Roman Church. 

In the next section of the book Schaff discusses the various 
individual communions of his day as the Congregational, Presbyte- 
rian, Dutch Reformed, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, 
Quaker, Roman Catholic, and Mormon Church. Interesting is his 
account of the Mormons, since the sect was still quite young in 1858. 
However, he noted their zeal for mission work — also in Europe — 
and said, “True, America is very productive in fabricating all 
kinds of ‘humbug,’ but Europe has the honor of imitating them 
immediately.” 

The next chapter is devoted to the German churches in 
America, their language question, seminaries, customs, and their 
mission work. Concerning the Lutheran Church in America 
Dr. Schaff said the following: 
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“Now that we have discussed the general characteristics of 


the German-American religious conditions and will enter upon a 
discussion of the individual communions, we must begin with the 


Lutheran, because it is the largest and is the most purely German 


according to its origin and history. Never was there a more thor- 


oughly German individual than Luther, whose name still has an 
almost magical power over thousands. His name still is a kind 
of connecting link even where the relation and sympathy with his 


faith have long disappeared. 


“The organizational date of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States falls in the middle of the preceding century, when 
Dr. Muhlenberg, a missioner of the Halle Orphanage, gathered the 
already existent, though neglected and chaotic material, into con- 
gregations (1748). He laid the groundwork for the so-called 
United Ministerium and the still existent Synod of Pennsylvania. 
A few years earlier a Lutheran settlement was also made in the 
South, in Ebenezer, Ga., where the Salzburgers, persecuted by the 
Jesuits, settled under the leadership of Pastors Balzius and Gronau. 
This confession experienced a growth from almost all German 
regions, first from the Palatinate and more recently especially from 
Wuerttemberg, Baden, Alsace, Bavaria, Hanover, the Saxon coun- 
tries, and also from Sweden and Norway. The earliest Swedish 
immigrants who settled on the shores of the Delaware, with whom 
also Muhlenberg had some contacts, switched to the Episcopal 
Church during the time the English language became dominant. 
They felt more at home in this communion with regard to the con- 
stitution and cultus. This same example is also followed by many 
of the more recent immigrants, especially from those lands where 
the Lutheran doctrine is combined with the Episcopal form of 
government. In Chicago a few years ago such a Swedish Episcopal 
congregation was organized, which was the cause of an interesting 
conflict between the Anglican and Lutheran Church papers con- 
cerning the succession theory and the dogmatic interpretation of 
the Swedish Episcopates. Other Swedes and Norwegians in Illinois 
and Wisconsin are falling to the Methodists, who are very aggres- 
sive missionaries and do not spare any existing church, especially 
not in the unopened West. But even though a large number of 
members has fallen away, the Lutheran Church has grown by leaps 
and bounds in the last twenty years, and if its inner condition and — 
influence would correspond to its number, it would have to be 
considered one of the leading denominations in America. It spreads 
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out over all central, western, and a part of the southern States. 
According to the latest statistics it has 900 preachers and three times 
as many congregations, has eight theological seminaries, five col- 
leges, or at least their beginnings, and is represented publicly 
through 9 periodicals, four English and five German. It has without 
doubt the greatest mission field among all German denominations. 
Its Home Mission Society is also growing in zeal and activity. 

“Tt is not an easy matter to show the religious character and 
the inner being of this confession, since nearly all the interpretations 
and schools exist which are present in the European State Church. 
In the State Church, however, they are kept in check, while in 
America they know no bounds and can organize themselves. To 
this are also added special American tendencies which increase the 
confusion. 

“In general one may speak of three general tendencies in the 
American Lutheran Church, excluding insignificant and local divi- 
sions. For brevity’s sake, we shall call them the Neo-Lutheran, the 
Old Lutheran, and Moderate Lutheran, or Melanchthonian. 

“The Neo-Lutheran party originated out of a conflict and an 
amalgamation of Lutheranism with American Puritanism and Meth- 
odistic elements. It consists mostly of American-born Germans 
and proudly calls itself, in an emphatic sense, the American Lu- 
theran Church. This group is probably the largest, undoubtedly 
the most active, the most practical and progressive, and is best 
acquainted with the English spirit. It is to a large extent English 
and un-German, not only in language, but also in all its sympathies 
and antipathies.” 

“Theological training and thorough education is not found 
among them, but instead mostly superficial American routine 
sophistication, gift of eloquence, knowledge of parliamentary order, 
and businessmanship. To this group nominally belong the Lutheran 
institutions of Gettysburg, Pa. (where in the last few years at least 
a partial reaction and modification of the aspects and more favor- 
able Lutheran and German tendencies have entered in), Springfield, 
Ohio, and Springfield, Ill. Up till now it has carried the most 
weight in the so-called General Synod. One can best learn to know 
them through their organ, The Lutheran Observer, edited by 


2 A few weeks ago a Lutheran preacher from America wrote me that such 
an American Neo- and Pseudo-Lutheran in a big city denounced the German 
nation in a very sarcastic and nativistic spirit, naming them a degenerate, godless, 
drunken, and ragged race, so that even a Presbyterian doctor of theology who had 
no German leanings in any way called him to terms. : 
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Dr. Kurtz, and out of the numerous writings of Dr. Schmucker 
in Gettysburg, especially out of his Popular Theology. 
“The Old Lutheran division has just recently immigrated to 


America from Germany, chiefly from Saxony (the Stephanites) , 


out of Prussia (Grabau and Ehrenstroem — who died a wretched 
man in California—and his adherents), and out of Bavaria 
(Loehe’s missioners). They are still totally German and have not 
mixed in the least with the English and the American spirit. Even 
though outwardly they are progressing quite well, they are still 
strangers and foreigners, in a new world. With the second genera- | 
tion things will probably look quite different. One of their preachers, 
an outstanding individual, told me that his own school children 
were scolding each other with “You dumb Dutchman” on the 
street —an evil omen for the future of Old Lutheranism in 
America. 

“The pastors of the Old Lutheran group are for the most 
well indoctrinated, faithful, conscientious, and self-sacrificing, but 
at the same time, if a fortunate consquence does not hinder them, 
they are extremely exclusive and narrow-minded people (so much 
so) that they could hardly consider the most pious Reformed as a 
Christian and would not at any price partake of the Lord’s Holy 
Supper with him. Luther is for them the highest human authority, 
and especially that Luther who in the discussion at Marburg, with 
tears in his eyes, denied the brotherly handshake of Zwingli. ‘God’s 
Word and Luther’s doctrine pure’ (—as if these two were un- 
conditionally identical! —) ‘Shall in eternity endure’ is the char- 
acteristic motto of the Lutherans from St. Louis. With honorable 
zeal and great sacrifice they have founded two theological sem- 
inaries in St. Louis and Fort Wayne. They maintain church order 
and discipline in their congregations and are concerned about their 
schools. Compared with the latitudinarian and uncertain experi- 
mentation of the Neo-Lutherans they have the advantage of a firm 
principle, a well-formed dogmatic basis, and a logical consistency, 
even though at times their logical consistency would lead them in 
an entirely different direction from one of their fundamental points. 
They are not even in agreement among themselves. Concerning the 


doctrine of the ministry, which has also become a firebrand of 


controversy among the strict symbolical Lutherans in Germany 
in spite of all honorable agreements of doctrinal unity, they are 
spread into two enemy camps and are vying with each other in 
their church papers from week to week with an antipathy and 
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bitterness which in truth is not an honor to Lutheranism and Chris- 
tianity and does not in the least command respect from the Anglo- 
American concerning this section of the German Christianity in case 
he should by chance hear of it. The Synod of Missouri, which was 
organized in 1847 and since then has grown rapidly, represents in 
this controversy, especially through the Lutheraner, edited by 
Professor Walther, the usual Protestant point of view, which con- 
siders the ministerial office as the mouthpiece of the universal 
priesthood and bases its belief on the published documents of the 
Lutheran Church and the ‘private writings of their outstanding 
theologians. The Synod of Lutherans Immigrated from Prussia 
presents the catholicizing doctrine. This is set forth in The In- 
formatorium, edited by Pastor Grabau in Buffalo, New York. 
It bases its stand especially on the doctrine of ordination and the 
universal priesthood of the baptized members, which have a very 
specific priestly office, on the basis of important proofs from Scrip- 
ture and tradition. At the same time, however, this is done in a spirit 
which reminds one of the tumultous times of Lutheran polemics, 
where it was proved clearly and decisively that the anathematized 
Calvinistic heretics had 666 theses in common with the Turks, and 
instead of praying to the living God they were praying to a ‘bellow- 
ing ox’ or even ‘were praying to, and teaching, the living devil.’ 

Mr. Grabau, it is said, each year on Maundy Thursday is cursing 
and damning everyone from his pulpit, from the Baptists and Cal- 
vinists down to the Missouri ‘would-be-Lutherans and factious 
spirits’ (Maullutheranern und Rottengeistern), who does not belong 
to the church, that is, his little synod, which is composed of about a 
half dozen Lutheran preachers. His anathematizations, however, 
are quite harmless and have not even set a barn on fire in Buffalo, 
much less anywhere else. 

“The moderate Lutheran iat he standing as in the center 
of these two extremes, which in reality are associated by name only, 
really has the oldest American Lutheran tradition on its side, be- 
cause the first missioners came for the most out of the Halle Or- 
phanage and from the Spener and Francke schools of Pietism, which 
were known to be not very strict symbollically and really half 
Reformed. This group is represented by the oldest and largest 
synod, the so-called Pennsylvanian, and in some degrees also by the 
Joint Synod of Ohio, which a few years ago has announced that 
the Symbolical Books, including the Formula of Concord, are 
obligatory. It does not sympathize with the exclusive spirit of the 
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Old Lutherans, since its leaders are too Americanized already and 
know the English Reformed Church better than to accuse them of 
heresy unhesitatingly. The Lutheran Standard, which appears in 
Columbus, may in a manner be considered its organ. A goodly 
number of their preachers, especially among the older men, have 
few firm convictions, are poorly educated, stagnant, and_are much 


more concerned about building programs and politics than theology 
and church affairs. They follow almost blindly a few leading in- 


tellecttials.. However, we must excuse them when we consider that - 
20 or 30 years ago there were no regular opportunities to gain a 
theological education in the German Church of America. A deeper 


‘spiritual life and a church consciousness developed within recent 


years in the Pennsylvania Synod. The most influential man in this 
movement in the last two decades was without a doubt Dr. R. 
Demme of Philadelphia, who was born in Altenburg. He is, ‘an 
outstanding pulpit orator and a man with a noteworthy solid, 
strong, and a true German personality, the author of the liturgy 
and new hymnbook in use in this synod. One of the most out- 
standing among the younger spiritual leaders is a colleague of 
his, the Rev. W. J. Mann of Philadelphia, who had studied theology 
in Wuerttemberg. He is endowed with extraordinary gifts, a lively 
spirit, a wide scope of knowledge, and an amiable character; he 
belongs to the school of the new Evangelical theology of Germany, 
which will probably come to the fore more and more in this body, 
since it would be very unnatural for the Lutheran Church to shut 
itself out from the evolution and progress in the theology of the 
mother country. To this group are also added many promising 
young theologians, some of whom were trained in America and 
some of whom have emigrated from Europe, who follow the same 
tendencies for the most part. The true task of the old Pennsyl- 
vania Synod lies herein, not only to be a conciliatory force between 
the ecclesiastical Old-Lutheranism and the Puritanic Neo-Lutheran- 
ism, but also at the same time to mediate between the European- 
German and the American interests and thereby effect a drawing 
together and consolidation of the different elements in the Lutheran 
Church of America. This task it can rightly fulfill now for the 
first time, since its more progressive members have effected the 
passage of two important measures, the union with Gettysburg and 
with the General Synod. Previous to this the strongest and certainly 
not unfounded accusations were voiced against them because of 
their predominant un-Lutheran and un-German spirit. This synod 
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has, after numerous unsuccessful attempts to establish their own 
theological school, set up a German professorship at the Gettysburg 
institution. No one, however, is filling this chair yet. The spirit of 
the institution had changed during that time and approached their — 
views. Through the establishment of the professorship it has a _ 
legitimate permanent influence on the institution and on the next 
generation of pastors. Accordingly it has joined the General Synod 
and at its last session in 1853 sent 6 delegates, who used their 
voices in behalf of a stronger Lutheran and ecclesiastical influence. 

“The difference between these three camps of American Lu- 
theranism makes itself felt more or less upon all the different 
phases of church life. 

“First of all, with reference to the doctrine and position 
towards the Symbolical Books, the Synods of Missouri and of 
Buffalo of course naturally adhere, as do the strict Lutherans in 
Germany, to the entire Book of Concord, and especially also to the 
Formula of Concord as the consequent logical development of the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession and as the dividing line between 
the pure Lutheran doctrine and the Reformed as well as the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Pennsylvania Synod satisfies itself simply 
with the Augsburg Confession and the small Lutheran Catechism 
and assures itself of the Melanchthonian tendency, which man- 
ifestly is excluded by the Formula of Concord as Crypto- and 
Semi-Calvinism. : 

“The Neo-Lutherans, on the other hand, have really given 
up all specific characteristics of Lutheran doctrine in contra-distinc- 
tion to the Reformed, with the exception of the rejection of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. In its stead they put the 
Arminian-Methodistic theory of the free will, also un-Lutheran. 
At the same time they not only hold fast to the antithesis of Ro- 
manism, but exaggerate it in a Puritanic sense. While it is true 
that the General Synod and the Gettysburg Seminary are built 
upon a certain acknowledgment of the Augustana, they hold to it, 
however, only according to its essential content, therefore with a 
_testricted quatenus, which then naturally brings with it the dan- 
ger that anyone can interpret it according to his own wishes. 
Dr. Schmucker has his own dogmatic position, which his numerous 
scholars and brethren in the faith have defined and characterized 
as follows: 1) the rejection of the binding authority of all Lutheran 
symbols, with the exception of the Augsburg Confession; 2) the 
acceptance of the latter, but only so far (‘in a manner substantially 
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correct’) as it is an expression of the cardinal doctrines of the 
Bible as the only true norm of faith and life. The following Lu- 
theran teachings and customs are rejected as unbiblical: a) the ex- 
orcism; b) the doctrine of original sin and original guilt; c) the 
private or auricular confession as it is taught in Luther’s Small 
Catechism; d) the lax view of the Augustana on the -Christian 
sabbath; e) the Lutheran doctrine of Baptism with reference to 
regeneration and of the Lord’s Supper.° 

“The last point of difference is the most important, because 
on this point the separation of both Evangelical confessions has 
taken place, and because Luther has shown himself most unyielding 
on this point in his discussion at Marburg and at every other oppor- 
tunity. How very different that is today! When the Reformed 
Dr. Nevin in 1846 defended essentially the Calvinistic doctrine of 
a spiritual real presence and a true eating of the body and blood 
by faith, that is, the life-giving power of the human nature of 
Christ, the Lutheran Dr. Kurtz attacked this view as Romanizing, 
superstitious, senseless, and ridiculous. Dr. Schmucker adopted the 
essentially Zwinglian doctrine, which is predominantly Puritanic in 
America, and rejects, in an article concerning this doctrine, not only 
the essential, but also the dynamic presence of the human nature 
of the Savior and even everything mysterious and supernatural in 
the Lord’s Supper.* In Germany one would universally call this, 
not Zwinglianism, much less Lutheranism, but the purest rationalism 
fomented by ordinary human reason. Even Bretschneider and 
Wegschneider permit more of this holy mystery of faith and the 
high point of the Christian cultus to stand. But it often happens 
in America that the lowest and laxest views of the Sacrament and 
the Church are combined with the general orthodoxy and with 
every enthusiastic practical Christianity. The same also holds true 
in part of the English dissenters and even of the Scottish Presbyte- 
tians and of the Low Church party of the Episcopalians. So is also 
the theology of Dr. Schmucker, even though he has translated 
Storr’s Dogmatics into English and has studied supranaturalistic 
literature of Germany, really entirely Anglo-American, and partly 


3 Compare Dr. Schmucker’s “Articles on American Lutheranism” in The 


Lutheran Observer of 1849, especially that in the number of Nov. 16, and in the 


Deutscher Kirchenfreund, 1849, p. 450 ff. 


4 In the Evangelical Review, put out by Dr. Krauth and Dr. Reynolds, 
1851, p. 64, “There is no real or actual presence of the glorified human nature of 
the Savior either substantial or influential, nor anything mysterious or supernatural 
in the Eucharist.” 
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Puritanic Presbyterian, Methodistic. This is brought out in his 
pelagianizing views of the free will and in the theory of conversion 
and regeneration. He would feel highly insulted to be classed with 
the German rationalists, because to him the deity of Christ, as also 
the divine inspiration and authority of Holy Scripture, are funda- 
mental articles of faith. He also tried to prove that almost all 
leading men in the Lutheran Church of America had no loftier 
views of the Sacrament than he and that even in the old Pennsyl- 
vania Synod only a few rose up against the Zwinglian theory. That 
may very well have been the case a few years ago. 

“But now since about the year 1848 a reaction has set in in 
the bosom of these Anglo-American Neo-Lutherans, partly due to 
the increase in German theology and partly due to the develop- 
ments within the German Reformed Church. Many of the best 
heads and most influential students and friends of Gettysburg 
fell away from these views of Schmucker. Among them are espe- 
cially Dr. Morris of Baltimore and Dr. Reynolds, formerly pro- 
fessor in Pennsylvania College, now the president of Capital 
University of Columbus. The latter founded the Evangelical 
Review as the organ of this new orthodox ecclesiastical division of 
the Anglo-Lutherans, after he had invited men of the Schmucker 
party to collaborate. The Evangelical Review is now put out by 
the moderate Lutheran, mild and honorable Dr. Krauth, a colleague 
of Dr. Schmucker. In their first zeal against Pseudo-Lutheranism 
these men even tended to the extreme of the exclusive Lutheran 
tendency contained in the Formula of Concord. But it soon ap- 
peared that this could not take root among English-speaking Chris- 
tians and in a country like America, because in America especially, 
the Reformed confession, with its different branches, forms the 
central point of Christian and ecclesiastical life. Against this clear 
fact, then, appears the theory which cuts off this confession from 
the grace of God’s kingdom and treats it as a complex of heresies, 
as the simplest unrighteousness, if not absurdity, and raises itself 
without anyone making an effort to combat it. This aforementioned 
theological quarterly was forced to open its columns to the un- 
Lutheran Lutheran school. Consequently it happened then that 
upon a defense of the Symbolical Books with Sartorian and Ru-. 
delbachian reasons, proofs followed of these unbiblical errors and the 
total unnecessity of such hemming in of a Christian development. 
In this way it is a true mirror of the uncompromising dogmatic 
antithesis and theological agitation which has touched the English, 
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namely, the most active and aggressive section of the American 
Lutheran Church in the last six to eight years. Eventually this will 
lead to firm and sure results. As much as one may lament the strife 
and conflict among brethren, nevertheless, it will have its whole- | 
some effects. 

“Secondly, the Lutheran Church is not united upon a constitu- 
tion as a confessional stand either, but rather is a conglomeration 
of synods which are in no way united and even interfere with each 
other’s work. A detrimental confusion arises. So there are, for 
example, within the jurisdiction of the Pennsylvania Synod an East 
and West Pennsylvania Synod which arose out of the disputes on 
the “New Measures”; there are furthermore preachers in the State 
of New York which do not belong to the New York, but to the 
Pennsylvania Synod, preachers in Pennsylvania who belong to any 
one of the different, but also overlapping, synods of Ohio and Mis- 
souri, and vice versa. This confusion is due in part to the dogmatic 
differences, and again, in part to the unpractical and unhelpful spirit 


_ of the Germans, who have never contributed much in the field of 


church constitutions, since they are accustomed to underrate its in- 


terpretation. In my opinion the different Lutheran synods should be 


reorganized, their territories strictly and clearly defined, and an or- 
derly union should be instituted for the mutual ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. This, however, cannot take place until a greater doctrinal 
unity is brought about. 


“The General Synod, organized in 1820 and meeting every 
three years, is striving to bring about such a union. It deserves the 
name more so than earlier, especially since the largest synod, the 
Old Pennsylvanian, has joined it, though perhaps half of the Lu- 
theran synods will have nothing to do with it. This opposition is 
due partly to the prevalent Neo-Lutheranism, or really, the un- 
Lutheran tendency which existed in its ranks at one time, but does 
not any more. The Old Lutheran Synod of Missouri naturally 
will never join this body unless all the Symbolical Books from the 
Augsburg Confession to the Formula of Concord are made the 
binding dogmatic basis for the union. This probably will never 
happen. The General Synod does not claim to have any legislative 
power, but is only of advisory importance. It does not enter in upon 
the dogmatical differences as such, even though they creep in un- 
wittingly into the business discussions. It merely strives for co- 
operation in a greater activity in educational and mission endeavors. 


“In other points the constitution of the Lutheran Church in 
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America stands in the center between synodical Presbyterianism 
and independent Congregationalism. Dr. Schmucker points this 
out as a great advantage, but others look upon it as an inadequate 
and undecided adiaphoron. The constitution of the German con- 
sistory, which is based upon the sovereign episcopacy, naturally falls 
away in a land where Church and State are separated. No one 
seems to regret this fact. For even though much good is lost thereby, 
nevertheless the freedom of the Church, the freedom of all free- 
doms, is such a precious possession that for its sake one gives up 
many great advantages. A return to the episcopal form of gov- 
ernment is unthinkable in spite of the close proximity of a blooming 
church of this type of government, because there are very few and 
individual sympathies for it, namely, among the Scandinavian im- 
migrants and few Old Lutherans. Even the system of superintend- 
ence to which the latter are inclined would not really thrive, without 
which it is a very poor substitute for the Episcopal supervision based 
on such an old historical tradition. Accordingly, only the Reformed 
synodical and the presbyterian form of government are left. These 
really are best suited to the concept of an independent Protestant 
congregation and have already been instituted in the Lutheran 
churches of the Rhine and Westphalia. But now the three advan- 
tages of the presbyterian form of government, namely: the regular 
use of the laity in church government, the legislative authority of the 
synods, and the strict discipline have been made use of very poorly 
in the American Lutheran Church because among them an existing 
clerical ministerium exists besides the synod. The synod’s have only 
advisory power; the congregations are in many cases totally in- 
dependent and are not pledged to any church order. In purely Ger- 
man congregations all children are even baptized and confirmed 
without strict regard to the presence of the religious conditions on 
their own, or on their parents’ part. Also in this phase there still is 
room for further development in American Lutheranism. 
“Third, the differences in the above-mentioned tendencies again 
show themselves concerning the worship services and the Christian 
life. The Old Lutherans have a more or less complete liturgical 
order of service, with crucifixes and lighted candles even by day. 
In these and in all related points they adhere to the historical tradi- 
tion; the Neo-Lutherans, on the other hand, lean towards the 
Puritanic system of free prayers, the strict observance of the Sunday, 
the neglect of the church festivals and low regard for all symbolical 
usages and ceremonies, or allow themselves only a restricted use 
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of the liturgy, of which there are many in the German and English 
hymnbooks, though most of these are unsatisfactory. But then they — 
even drift farther apart with reference to the means used for awak- 
ening and furthering the religious life in the congregations, espe- 
cially with regard to the so-called “new measures.” These we have 
described under the characteristics of Methodism, from which they 
are derived. The Neo-Lutherans used the same means and especially 
the ‘anxious bench’ or ‘repentance and grace benches’ in the early 
°40’s to the greatest extent and frequently with the wildest hyper- 
Methodistic excesses. During this period not only the strict symbol- 
ical Lutherans, but also the preachers and congregations of the 
Pennsylvania Synod opposed them with the deepest conviction. 
One could write an entire book on the ‘anxious bench’ controversy 
of the German Church in America; also the Reformed Church 
was deeply touched by it. The assignment, however, would not be 
vety edifying. Very frequently the opposition proceeded from the 
religious indifferentism and lifeless formalism and in combating the 
Methodistic excesses fought also the active piety. The healthy 
tendency was active in the center between the two extremes and 
urged the reviving and furthering of a solid, churchly religious 
life based upon a thorough knowledge through the application of 
the old and yet ever new and potent measures of the Word and 
Sacrament, in short, not the one discovered by man, but instituted 
by God Himself and the means of grace blessed by Him. This 
tendency is now gaining the upper hand more and more; the system 
of the new measures has outlived itself and is only in use in the 
Western States. The ingenious and poignant booklet by Dr. Nevin 
about the ‘anxious bench,’ second edition, 1844, which experienced 
widespread influence also in the Lutheran Church, in spite of the 
powerless opposition of the Lutheran Observer, has given it the 
‘mercy blow’ among the more intellectual spiritual leaders and lay- 
men. The wild straw fire has burned itself out; whatever was 
worth while in this Methodistic thunderstorm and whirlwind re- 
mained and has been transformed into healthy church life. 

“The Lutheran Church has an important calling in the New 
World. It cannot fulfill the calling by being untrue towards its 
heritage and history and cast away its dogmatic and religious iden- 
tity, nor by setting them up against the Reformed and English 
communions in an unsympathetic manner. It can, however, be use- 
ful by faithfully preserving its gifts and abilities and at the same 
time adjusting itself in a wise and amicable way to the circumstances 
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of a new land and people. Accordingly, it will serve and contribute 
_ to the welfare of the immigrants out of the old homeland and to the 
entire development of Anglo-American Christianity. Even though 
it may yet appear sad and confused in it as a whole and individ- 
ually, yet the rapid progress of the recent years and the great 
number of outstanding aggressive and self-sacrificing pastors and 
laymen augurs a bright future still ahead of it.” . 

Friedrich Nietzsche had this to say about the Lutheran Church 
in America: 

“The Lutheran Church as the largest and most German, traces 
its origin to Dr. Muhlenberg, a missioner of the Halle Orphanage, 
to about the middle of the former century. All the differences and 
factions are present which we also find in the Lutheran Church in 
Germany. The Neo-Lutheran Church contains most of the Amer- 
ican-Puritan influences and calls itself accordingly the American 
Lutheran Church. She is un-German in her speech, tendency, and 
inclination. Even though she does not have much theological 
training, she nevertheless has the most routine and much parliamen- 
tary aptitude and business training. The Old Lutheran faction is 
young and still totally German. Their motto is, ‘God’s Word and 
Luther’s doctrine pure Will now to eternity endure.’ They are 
continually breaking up into smaller parties with the smallest shades 
of difference. They continuously quarrel with each other in an 
unchristian manner. A certain Lutheran pastor, Grabau, who em- 
igrated from Prussia, proves decisively in his church paper that the 
damned Calvinistic heretics have 666 theses in common with the 
Turks and that they teach and pray to ‘a bellowing ox’ or even the 
living devil instead of God. That same pastor damns from his 
pulpit on every Maundy Thursday all those who do not belong to his 
church, that is, to his little synod, which has six parishes. The 
Moderate Lutheran tendency is represented by the oldest and 
largest synod, the Pennsylvania; it also has declared the Symbolical 
Books and the Formula of Concord as binding, but since the last 
few years it has leaned towards the newer evangelical theology of 
Germany. It attempts not only to be the central point between the 
Neo- and Old Lutherans, but also between the European-German 
and the American interests.” 
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Martin Samuel Sommer 
(1869—1949) 
ROGER L. SOMMER * 
The Last Forty Years, 19091949 


Martin Sommer, during his first twenty years in the ministry, 
was distinctively the champion of English-language Lutheranism on 
the local scene in St. Louis. He was a product of the sturdy doc- 
trines of the Missouri Synod and at home in its medium, the Ger- 
man language, but he was unalterably opposed to prolonging the 
use of a tongue alien to these shores beyond its time. 


Baltimore “‘boys’’ who entered the Lutheran ministry and served at one time 
or another in the English Synod or District along with Dr. Sommer 


Left to right, seated, front: J. Frederic Wenchel (1901—1939), Henry P. Eckhardt 
(1899—1949), John Schiller (1903—1910) 


Left to right, second row: George A. Romoser (1893—1918), Edward Stuckert 
(1903—1909), Henry Sieck (1895—1907), Harry Muhly (1905—1936), 
Martin S.Sommer (1892—1949) 


Rear of others: Mr. Henry Killian, layman 


Years of service in English work indicated beside name of each 


As a pastor of “the first church of the pure Word and con- 
fession worshiping in the English language in St. Louis, Mo.,” he 
learned lessons which might well have embittered or narrowed him. 
But he refused to desert to another group to find perhaps an easier 


field for his labors. He wanted the English Synod, of which he was 
a member, to find its place within the organization of the German 


* Roger L. Sommer, second son of Dr. Sommer, is now pastor of St. John the 
Divine Lutheran Church, Chicago. Continued from Volume XXIII, October, 1950. 
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Missouri Synod, without sacrifice of its purpose and its destiny. 
To that end he worked hard to make the English Synod in St. Louis 
worthy of the respect and help of the more progressively minded 
among German brethren. 

Thus he soon became recognized as a leader of the English 
Synod beyond his own city. His congregation was for many years 
the second largest in communicant strength of that Synod. He 
served as editor of its youth magazine, The Lutheran Guide, his 
church was host to its 1905 convention, he had served as its vice- 
president and in other offices. When in 1911 the English Synod 
entered the Missouri Synod as a District, he and his delegate, 
J. F.O.Reller, marched in the procession to historic Holy Cross 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., where he and his fellow members were 
welcomed into the Missouri Synod. He had voted “yes” in Re- 
deemer Church, St. Louis, Mo. (an English congregation which he 
had done much to found), when the issue of joining the Missouri 
Synod was presented. When the old English Synod met for its 
first convention as a District in 1912, he was elected to be its first 
full-term president. (1912—1915.) 


A New Church Building 


Although Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Mo., had been organized - 
in 1909 with a large nucleus from Grace Church and already by 
1911 numbered 400 communicant members, the Grace Church build- 
ing at the old location was still too small for its membership. In 
1911 the northeast corner of St. Louis and Garrison Avenues (205 
by 157 feet) was purchased as a new church site. Mr. Charles 
May, St. Louis architect, was engaged to draw plans for a structure 
seating about 1,200 persons. The building of this ambitious house 
of God continued from December 18, 1911, to its dedication Oc- 
tober 5, 1913, under supervision of Erdbruegger and Baeumer of 
St. Louis. An organ, said to be the largest in the Lutheran churches 
in St. Louis, with 2,255 pipes, was dedicated on the same day. The 
church has two towers, the largest of which is still a landmark 
on the skyline of North St. Louis. The construction was financed 
by a bond issue and donations at an estimated cost of something 
like $130,000. The building committee consisted of John A. 
Leschen, chairman, J. F. O. Reller, Gustav Vogt, Paul Gayer, Au- 
gust Luehrman, William Koeneman, and August Gilster. At the 
dedication and first service the congregation marched in a body 
from the southeast corner of Garrison and St.Louis Avenues 
eastward on St.Louis Avenue, then actoss the street, and west- 
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ward until all had entered the new church. Then the three large 
bells pealed forth from the new tower. The clergymen who par- 
ticipated in this impressive ceremony were Louis Buchheimer, Guido 
Schuessler (Chicago), Alfred Doerffer, Henry B. Hemmeter, 
Richard Jesse, Louis Sieck, and Pastor Sommer. Stanley Walser, 
Walter F. Hahn, Arthur Davis, and John D. Barthel took care of 


the music for the organ and the choirs. 


Editor of the Lutheran Witness 


In June of 1914 Pastor Sommer was elected by the Missouri 
Synod for the first time as co-editor of its official English-language 
paper, the Lutheran Witness. In an interview shortly before his 
death in 1949 he said of this assignment: 

I was to be the representative of the English District who was to 
have equal authority with the representative of the St. Louis faculty, 
Dr. Theodore Graebner. The Witness, the property of the English Synod, 
had been edited by Guido Schuessler, George Romoser, and others. At the 
time of the change its paid subscribers totaled about 500. Thereafter 
I was elected to the same position at ten consecutive conventions of the 
Missouri Synod, but in 1947 the stipulation of a representative of the 
English District was rescinded, and I was appointed by President Behnken 
and the faculty and was retired October 1, 1949. As a rough estimate 
I would say that I have written more than 1,000 book pages of the Witness 
in these thirty-five years. 


As editor Pastor Sommer read the manuscripts submitted for 
publication, edited those finally selected, and discussed them with 
his colleague, the late Dr. Graebner. For thirty-five years this put 
him in almost daily contact with his co-editor. Of this association 
Dr. Graebner wrote in the Witness of July 11, 1939, when his 
associate was absent in Europe: 


In the absence of Dr. Sommer, I take this occasion to express to 
him my gratitude for the invariably high-minded attitude of a Christian 


gentleman manifested through these long years of editorial association. 


When we started in 1914, we agreed that neither would ever print any- 
thing the other could not subscribe to, whether in matter or diction. This 
tule has been observed without a trace of argumentativeness or show of 
annoyance on either part. The readers owe more than they can ever know 
to Dr. Sommer’s almost inerrant gift of language, which has enabled him 
not only to select the best that our contributors have presented, but to 
present it with the added polish supplied through deft editorial changes. . . 
The happy selection of topics and of contributions from the great mass 
submitted, the readers owe almost entirely to Professor Sommer’s painstak-_ 
ing work. Professor Sommer combines in his person the finest old-fashioned 
culture and wide reading with a quick response to the mood and the needs 
of the changing scene in which we do our labors. 
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Pastor Sommer’s literary efforts were not confined to editing 
the Lutheran Witness. While striving to bring the doctrines of the 
fathers in the language of the children, he edited a book of Prayers 
for home and sickroom devotions which reached seventeen editions. 
Among the prayers in this book which he used and loved to say was 
a confessional petition entitled “The Daily Renewal of the Bap- 
tismal Covenant.” This prayer he advised all whom he confirmed to 
pray frequently. It reads: 

Lord, my God, my Creator, my Redeemer, and my Comforter, I have 
renounced the devil and all his works. I thank Thee that Thou hast ac- 
cepted me and by Baptism hast made me Thy child. Here now I again 
renounce the devil and all his works and all his ways, all sin, all untruth, 
impurity, and unrighteousness whatever. I again commend myself into Thy 
hands, Thou gracious Father. I will be Thine, for Thou hast created me. 
All my powers and blessings are from Thee. I will be Thine, for Thou hast 
redeemed me with Thy precious blood. I will be Thine, for Thou hast 
begotten me again, Thou Spirit of Truth and Life. Preserve me, my God. 
Forgive my many sins, renew my heart, and lead me to the fold from 
- which no sheep ever strayeth again. In the hour of need be near me. 
In the hour of temptation, in the hour of weakness, in the hour of per- 
plexity, forsake me not, but help me, and I will praise Thee forever. 


Let me be Thine forever, 

Thou faithful God and Lord; 
Let me forsake Thee never — 

Nor wander from Thy Word. 
Lord, do not let me waver, 

But give me steadfastness, 
And for such grace forever 


Thy holy name I’ll bless. Amen. 


Other books and tracts which he wrote attained a wide sale in 
Synod’s circles, among them The Truth Which Makes Us Free 
(106 pages), first published in 1932 and reprinted by Concordia 
Publishing House several times. Some of his sermons were printed 
and widely distributed, including a tract entitled Be Not Afraid, 
Only Believe, which was first delivered in the presence of the late 
Rev. F. W. Herzberger, father of Lutheran city mission work in 
St. Louis. Of this experience Pastor Sommer wrote: 

At times Rev. Herzberger called upon us who could preach English 
to preach for him. It was upon such an occasion that I preached for him 
upon the text “Be not afraid, only believe” (Mark 5:36). He himself was 
present at the service and insisted that I have the gist of the sermon printed 
in tract form. That became Tract No. 20 of Concordia Publishing House. 
It has now been printed in untold numbers and no doubt brought comfort 
to thousands. 
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When his Synod was seventy-five years old, Dr. Sommer joined 
a group of writers who produced under the editorship of Dr. W. H. 
T. Dau the historical work Ebenezer. In this volume he contributed 
the section on “Congregational and Home Life in the Missouri 
Synod.” When the Synod’s Literature Board decided to publish 
an annual book of sermons representative of Missouri Synod Lu- 
theran preaching, entitled The Concordia Pulpit, he was chosen its 
first editor. In this capacity, along with his other literary work, 
he produced seven volumes from 1930 to 1936. In these volumes 
quite a number of his own sermons appear. For each volume he | 
wrote a scholarly treatment of some phase of the subject of preach- 
ing, academically known as homiletics. The books had a wide 
sale among preachers and are frequently found in the libraries also 
of ministers who are not members of the Missouri Synod. 

In addition to these, Dr. Sommer wrote Physical Training for 
Public Speakers, a handbook for his lectures on Public Speaking 
at Concordia Seminary, also The Lutheran Album and The Voice 
of History, and edited a book of Confessional Addresses by Lu- 
theran Preachers. 

This writer feels unequal to the task of criticizing or com- 
menting on Dr. Sommer’s style. But he does ask the readet’s per- 
mission to offer a few comments on the written work of this man 
of God who so frequently used printers’ ink in behalf of the King- 
dom of God among men. 

His style was rich in classical quotations. His associate, the 
late Dr. Graebner, said of him: “He had a retentive memory and 
a quick wit, he was a widely read man, all integrated with a deep 
classical training that made him a man of finest culture.” What 
he wrote was clearly expressed, easily understood, and so simple 
that most uneducated readers could grasp his meaning. He fol- 
lowed Quintilian’s remarks on style: 

Plerumque accidit ut faciliora sint ad intelligendum et lucidiora multo 
quae a doctissimo quoque dicuntur. 

When reading Professor Sommer’s writings, one gets the feel- 
ing that his thought traveled as easily from the paper to the head 
as it did from his head to the paper. Clarity was his literary watch- 
word; above all in his writing he strove painstakingly to make cer- 
tain that his words made easy passage to the minds of his readers. 
Always, he shunned turgid prose and flowery imagery. 

Mr. M. J. Roschke of the Editorial Department of Concordia 
Publishing House, who read carefully a great mass of Witness 
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copy, said of the two editors: “Dr. Graebner is a theologian who 
writes like an editor, aud Dr. Sommer is an editor who writes like 
a pastor.” 

His style was rich in King James idiom and drew heavily upon 
the Bible. It was his custom to support statements and make his 
point with a Scriptural quotation, some of them off the beaten 
path of usual reference. In this skill he was aided by a secretary, 
_ Alma Kopp, a daily Bible student herself. She could fill in a man- 
uscript with supporting Scripture if need be. 


Trials and Troubles 


On October 12, 1911, Rev. Sommer’s mother died after a Een 
sickness in Balemore Md. The family journeyed to Baltimore for 
the funeral. He was deeply influenced and inspired by his mother 
throughout his life. The fact that she had bravely raised him, with 
twelve other fatherless children, that she had buried several of her 
own children (two brothers of Rev. Sommer had passed away 
earlier, the one a doctor of medicine, the other a teacher and grad- 
uate of Synod’s normal school in Addison, IIl.), was a reflection 
which enabled him to face his own trials with courage. His early 
training had come largely through his mother. Her confidence in 
his abilities, throughout his student days and his early ministry, 
was unswerving. She gave him the benefit.of her experience as a 
pastor’s wife, always remaining intelligently sympathetic to his prob- 
lems and needs. Throughout his fifty-nine years of service in the 
Church his mother’s picture was never absent from its place in his 
study, and it is still standing in that empty study today. 

A second and greater trial in his life was the loss of his wife 
and mother of his sons, Laura. While still a young woman, Laura 
Brinkmeyer Sommer weakened physically, required frequent hos- 
pitalization and surgery, and became an invalid. Mrs. Sommer died 
on May 5, 1916. After a month’s visit in his native Baltimore, 
where his sons remember his sojourn as the most tragic period of 
his life, Pastor Sommer returned to his labors in his St. Louis vine- 
yard. The old parsonage was sold, and the widower and his sons 
went to live in a small apartment near by. Martin, the elder son, 
entered the University of Missouri, enlisted in the United States 
Army during World War I, and later became a journalist. The 
younger son, Roger, graduated from Holy Cross School, then at- 
tended Cleveland High School, and later graduated from Con- 
cordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, N. Y., and Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis. He is a Lutheran minister. 
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In the autumn of 1916 as he plunged into his work at Grace 


Church, Pastor Sommer founded a new congregation in the 5400 
~ block of St. Louis Ave., about two miles northwest of his own 
church. This venture suffered from difficulties as all do at the be- 


ginning, and Pastor Sommer was forced to serve as its pastor at 
times up to the installation of its present pastor, the Rev. Edwin B. 
Wilson, in August, 1918. Today this venture, Our Savior’s Church, 
enjoys a beautiful edifice and is a flourishing congregation led by 
the same pastor, who is an official of the English District. 

On July 15, 1918, Pastor Sommer married his second wife, 


Dr. and Mrs. Sommer, May, 1922 


Mary Stoeckhardt, nee Kohne, widow of the distinguished Dr. 
George Stoeckhardt. The ceremony was performed by Dr. C. C. 
Schmidt in the living room of the bride’s home at 3627 Ohio Av- 
enue, St. Louis, Mo., where Pastor Sommer continued to live. 
In 1920 Pastor Sommer left Grace Church after twenty-nine years 
of service to become professor of homiletics and related subjects 
at Concordia Seminary. The Rev. W. D. Peters of Asheville, 
N.C., succeeded him at Grace Church. 


Professor at Concordia Seminary 


As professor, Dr. Sommer brought to his new work great en- 
thusiasm, an eagerness to help the many students who would enter 
the ministry to speak the old truth of Luther in the language of the 
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bustling, hustling United States of America. He always called the 
first years of his professorship the hardest working years of his life. 
Some lectures he had to give in the German language, not easy, 
after his many years in an English pulpit. During the next twenty- 
six years he never ceased to lecture on the subject of homiletics and 
to hear and correct the first sermons of Seminary students. Thus 
about half of the men in the ministry of our Church today received 
his instruction in the making of their first sermons. His lecture 
notes indicate that he was particularly devoted to the proper textual 
treatment in the sermon, the smooth, orderly, flowing development, 
and finally, the all-important delivery of the spoken Word. Sev- 
eral points that he stressed in sermon making follow and are char- 
acteristic of the material he brought into the lecture room: 

1. Construct a good outline which follows a natural sequence 

of thought. 

. Employ simple language. 
. Utilize Bible history — easy for you, helpful to the hearer. 
. Mark important words in your manuscript. 
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. Memorize the matter rather than the words. 


On the introduction to the sermon, Professor Sommer was a 
specialist and a stickler. He believed in pithy introductions, prefer- 
ting the specific type to the exposition of a general theme, which 
might require too great a degree of concentration on the part of 
the hearer. He took his classes through all the various types of in- 
troductions. His own sermons were famous for arresting introduc- 
tions, laying imperious hands on the attention of his hearers. 


As a member of the faculty of the Synod’s theological Sem- 
inary, Professor Sommer taught other subjects. Catechetics, the 
art of teaching the Catechism and preparing the young for the re- 
ception of the fundamentals of Christian doctrine was one of the 
early subjects. English Bible was another subject. This course 
guided the student through the Bible in class and through reading 
in his room under supervision of one who was thoroughly familiar 
with the King James Version. The professor’s method here was 
to have at his side a Bible underlined and annotated through his 
own private reading for the course, plus lecture notes which he gave 
to his students in the hope that they would keep them in notebooks. 
If a student took these notes and underlined his Bible during the 
progress of this course, he thereby acquired the chief tools of teach- 
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ing the Bible himself once he entered the ministry. Through this 
process, year after year, Professor Sommer himself became pro- 
ficient in the Bible to such a degree that he could call upon his 
knowledge of Holy Writ at any moment during theological dis- 
cussions, controversies over dogmatic distinctions, and while preach- 
ing. This capacity led many in the ministry to marvel openly at 
the professor’s gift for producing almost any Scriptural reference 
at any time. It was this teaching of the Bible also which enriched 
his editorial products in the later years on the Witness staff. 


The subjects which Dr. Sommer taught at the Seminary in- 
cluded the reading courses he gave on the Latin Fathers, sometimes — 


Editors of Lutheran Witness, Taken at Saginaw, Convention, 1944 


called Patristics. His devotion to scholarship in this direction at- 
tracted widespread comment. After leaving the pulpit for a profes- 
sorship he was not satisfied with his own equipment from the point 
of view of theological scholarship. So he studied at Columbia 
University, and privately. Later, during the summer of 1928 at the 
American Academy of Rome in Italy, under Dr. Grant Showerman, 
he pursued his researches into the works of the Latin Fathers of the 
Early Church. Their language was his love. He possessed a rich 
classical Latin library, with many volumes that would be classified 
as collectors’ items, differing from most collectors’ items, though, 
in that they were well read. On his trips and travels, whether a 
short journey by rail or an ocean voyage to India, Latin books 
were always in his pockets or crammed into his luggage. 

For years Professor Sommer lectured on St. Augustine, par- 
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ticularly De Doctrina Christiana. Of St. Augustine Professor Som- 
mer said: 

His writings are clear, definite, supported by Scripture and irrefutable 
logic. He was the most influential of all the Fathers of Christendom, 
Catholic, Reformed, and Lutheran. He is more often quoted by Luther 
and by our Confessions than any other Father. He never submitted his 
writings to the bishop of Rome for approval. 


One of the most provocative courses which Professor Sommet 
taught at Concordia Seminary was called Public Speaking. In it 
clinical work was done in sermon delivery in the classroom and in the 
presence of fellow students, by each individual student. Some rid- 
iculed this course. The acrobatics, histrionics, and elocutionary 
antics involved, to demonstrate pitch and modulation requirements, 
caused a good deal of laughter and stimulated humorous anecdotes. 
But Professor Sommer never gave way an inch in his emphasis that 
this phase of a pastor’s equipment should receive careful attention 
by the student while he was a student. Of this training Professor 
Sommer told his students: 

Though a minister must be an eatnest Christian, a well-educated 
man with natural gifts, he must also be bodily fit for his work. We do 
you a great injustice if we did not give attention to this. In fact, some 
moral defects are owing to physical defects. . . .” 


Professor Sommer believed in this physical fitness of the speaker 
and practiced it. His great enthusiasm in this direction was plenty 
of fresh air, with deep breathing exercises and the consumption 
of great draughts of cold water. He also loved to take walks into 
the country and to go on hunting trips into the Ozark country, 
where in his younger days wild turkey and deer abounded. He was 
a good swimmer and believed every youth should learn to swim. 
He loved to ride a horse or drive a team of horses. These exercises 
date back to the days when he together with Henry Romoser as 
students in Baltimore took vigorous walks through the country- 
side. When he celebrated his fiftieth anniversary in the ministry, 
Dr. Hemmeter wrote him: 

My thoughts go back when you, George Romoser, and I took our 
walks out beyond Druid Hill Park, Mount Washington, up to the out- 
skirts of Towson Town. I remember the asylum and the fairies which we 
imagined roamed about that place. 

Before leaving the subject of physical training it should be 
stated that he used Charles Christian Morhart’s book, Voice Train- 
ing for Speakers, published by the old English Publication Board in 
Pittsburgh, 1909, in his courses early in the 1920’s and developed 
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from this book his own book Physical Training for Public Speakers, 


published by Concordia Publishing House in 1924. When he re- 
tired as professor, he possessed a library rich in modern books on 
this subject. To the last, when he would encounter former students, 
he would endeavor to impress them with the importance of good 
speaking, per se, to their work as men of God. : 


Committee Work 


Professor Sommer was called upon by his Church to serve on 
many committees, because of the variety of his experience and 
training. One of his major contributions here was his service on the ~ 
Board of Foreign Missions, 1921—1932, nine years of which he 
was its chairman. Here Dr. William Arndt, a member of that 
Board also at that time, said: 

Our Foreign Missions had passed through a great crisis on account 
of the First World War, and things were sadly disorganized. It was in 
this second formative period that he was, along with Dr. Brand, at the 
helm and saw to it that the ship sailed the right course. While he was 
chairman of thé Board of Foreign Missions, he and Mrs. Sommer made 
a trip to India. The missionaries for a long time afterward spoke of that 
visit with gratitude, because the results had been very happy. 

He was also for a number of years a member of Synod’s Lit- 
erature Board) and there, too, was its chairman for some yeats. 
It was singular that at the close of his life he should have just 
completed an assignment of that Board, the translation into id- 
iomatic English of George Stoeckhardt’s Commentary on the 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 

When he reached retirement from the faculty of the Seminary, 
and then later retirement from the Lutheran Witness staff, Pro- 
fessor Sommer still continued in the service to which he had ded- 
icated his life. He was well known for his preaching over a radio 


program of Station KFUO, entitled “Beside Still Waters,” a Sun- 


- day afternoon broadcast for shut-ins. 


In conclusion a word should be said about a last hour on 
December 16, 1949. He was devout in his daily devotions, morning 
and evening, using the Bible, the hymnbook, and before closing 
his eyes, a prayer book again. It was thus natural that after an 
evening’s devotions with his wife, leaving the supper table, he 
should go to his couch and briefly say “I am dying” at the very 
moment he departed this life. Having fought the good fight and 
kept the faith for fourscore years, he could say those three words, 
so frightening to many, with calm courage, all gently. For he was 
going to a better world. 
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Memeirenat J. Friedrich Fellwock * 
1831—1919 
Chapter IV 


Young Michael Sasse and several other families moved into 
southern Illinois, near Vandalia, the county seat of Fayette County 
and former capital of the State of Illinois before it was removed 
to Springfield, its present site. Late the same year, 1864, I followed 
young Michael to look over the land. I was well pleased with the 
country and went back to Wisconsin to make haste for a return to 
Fayette County, since spring farmwork here would begin several 
weeks earlier than in the State of Wisconsin, where we lived. 

These farmlands in Illinois were located about fourteen miles 
southeast of Vandalia and about the same distance northwest of 
Farina, Ill. The land was out of the Congressional grant to the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company and in the hands of their agent 
F. A. Hoffmann, who later as a journalist assumed the name of 
“Hans Buschbauer.” * What formerly in Wisconsin was all solid 
woods and timberland was here just the reverse, open prairie lands 
for miles and miles around. It was under a boom. Settlers flocked 
in from a number of States, mostly, however, from Michigan and 
Wisconsin, our caravan alone consisting of a dozen or more fam- 
ilies. Then others from Collinsville, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Also a number out of Washington County, Illinois, 
moved in. 

It must be remembered that a year prior to this boom, young 
Michael Sasse and his brother Fred had broken the first ground for 
a Lutheran settlement. Altogether isolated as they were, they built 
it up again “from scratch,” just as their fathers had done in Wis- 
consin some eighteen years before. These two young men had their 
hands full the first year of operation just to get their homes estab- _ 
lished and to lay a foundation for a church, which they did the. 
following year. The war being over, the railroad company expected 


* These memoirs were written in German a few years before Fellwock’s death 
and later translated by one of his sons. August H. Sasse, a nephew of Fellwock, 
submitted them to the QuarTERLY with some personal additions. The many Ger- 
manisms found in the memoirs have been retained lest a correction result in a mis- 
translation. Earlier chapters appeared in Nos. 1—3 of this volume of the QuaRTERLY. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Hoffmann had been a Lutheran pastor from 1843 to 1851 
and was associated with the Missouri Synod. He resigned from the ministry for 
reasons of health. After “reading law” he entered the financial and political world. 
From 1861 to 1865 he was Lieutenant Governor of Illinois. For a short time he 
managed the “German Department” for the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
For his biography see Karl Kretzmann, “Francis Arnold Hoffmann,” QuarTERLy, 
July, 1945, pp. 37—54. 
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to inaugurate and create a boom through the sale of its remaining 
lands at bargain prices. 
With people flocking in early in 1865, including our family and 
a goodly number of Lutherans from other localities, a meeting was 
called for a possible immediate organization. The meeting, well 
attended, had been called to get acquainted and to find a name for 
the organization. The name selected was The Evangelical Lutheran 
Saint Paul’s Church U. A.C. So it stands to this day in the center 
of the settlement, with other Lutheran churches right and left 
within a radius of some sixteen miles, all prospering and flourishing. 
Elders were duly elected, and worship was first held in a private 
home, with one of the elders reading. Occasionally Pastor Streck- 
fuss from Washington County, Illinois, from whence, you will re- 
member, several families had moved into this settlement, would 
preach and serve our needs. At a subsequent meeting forty acres 
of land were purchased for church, school, and cemetery purposes, 


the same as had been done in Wisconsin. The ground was acquired 


as close to the center of the settlement as was reasonable. After 
the meeting was over, all went out to see the tract, and here in the 
vast open space of the prairie, open and desolate at that time, we all 
joined in singing “Praise Ye the Lord.” It was inspiring. Here, 
now, many years later, as time passed, many of our forebears from 
Nahhausen were laid to rest, awaiting God’s call for resurrection. 
Here my good father, the Nahhausen tax collector and promoter of 
the pure Gospel according to Luther, in Germany as well as in 
America, rests in peace. There is only one grave, that of a 
Mr. Rebbe, between father and his son-in-law, young Michael Sasse, 
the first Lutheran settler in that community. He was married to my 
sister Henrietta, who also is buried in this place of rest. Also buried 
here are my good and beloved wife, Wilhelmina Amalia, her father, 
several of our children, and many more out of the first, second, 
and third generation, more or less connected with our family. 

By autumn of 1865 we bought a building in which both church 
services as well as school could be held. Pastor Streckfuss served 
us for several years, making occasional visits only, since Washington 
County, where he lived, was 70 miles to the southwest. By this time 
our congregation had grown nicely so that it wished to call its own 
pastor. Being one of the elders, I was instructed to write to Pres- 
ident Buenger of the Missouri Synod at St. Louis that we desired 
a man who for a time also could teach our day school. 

A pastor named Endres was recommended. He accepted our 
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call and came. About a year after this a regular full-time teacher 
was called. His name was Plehn. Pastor Endres left us after a 
little more than two years. The reason for this, before an investi- 
gation was held, struck our members like a thunderbolt. There was 
a doctor in our community named Rheiner. He was no church 
member, but an intimate friendship had existed between Pastor 
Endres and Dr. Rheiner. Somehow they became estranged and 
finally became enemies. Perhaps both were to blame. At any rate, 
the matter became obnoxious and demanded an investigation. Presi- 
dent Buenger and Professor Brauer of the Missouri Synod finally 
were asked to come over and air the scandal into which it apparently 
appeared to develop. After all the evidence was in, Pastor Endres 
was handled without gloves by the two synodical officials. 


(Nore inserted by the translator, Augustus H. Sasse: This entangle- 
ment between Pastor Endres and Dr. Rheiner was mostly due, it proved 
later, to a controversy between the two which implied that Pastor Endres, 
though he was sincere and meant well, was too previous and assumed leader- 
ship or authority over Dr. Rheiner in the treatment of the sick. It so 
happened that my father, young Michael Sasse, was the victim. After 
I had grown up, my mother frequently mentioned that she believed Father 
would still be living had not the well-meaning Pastor Endres interfered 
with his so-called Baunscheidtismus cure in the midst of Father’s typhoid 
fever and Dr. Rheinet’s treatment. In her anxiety for Father’s recuperation, 
and believing all the pastor had reported of the virtues of this wonderful 
instrument, which was a new discovery and patented, Mother did not re- 
monstrate when the pastor applied this instrument to certain parts of the 
body. This was done in spite of and contrary to doctot’s orders, my father’s 
weakening fever besides. This instrument was designed to draw out sickness 
from the body through tiny silver needles, a great many embedded within 
a circle the size of not more than a silver dollar. Through a spring these 
needles were forced into the flesh, probably fifty or more with each strike, 
wherever the instrument was set to operate. Then an oil, Baunscheidtismus 
oil, was rubbed every so often over this artificially made sore to draw out 
the enemy to life. But, alas, my father, healthy and robust a week or two 
before, could not withstand the Dr. Rheiner cure and the Pastor Endres 
cure and passed away at forty, when this writer was a lad of only a few 
years.) 


Soon after Pastor Endres left, taking another call, Teacher 
Plehn also left for St. Louis, having decided to study for the min- 
istry. Now we were without a pastor and without a teacher. At this 
juncture we called Pastor Carl G. Schuricht of Vandalia, where he 
served a small membership of Lutherans. He accepted, an upright, 
conscientious, and faithful minister. As elder of St. Paul’s Con- 
gregation for many years, and later as a teacher, I enjoyed a con- 
tinuous and lasting friendship with him for many, many years. 


he 
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A little later his brother Hermann became our teacher, and he, too, 
served us long and faithfully. 

We now had three separate school districts. Unconventional 
actions of an indifferent teacher in one of these school districts in 
later years caused friction, yet only a few members would take part 


in it. Pastor Schuricht thought best to accept another call. With 


much regret and with tears we parted. 

On September 4, 1869, my dear father passed away. He died 
a peaceful death like his father, for which he often prayed. He lived 
to be 73 years old. He died at Py sister’s home, the widow 
Mrs. Henrietta Sasse. 

Years passed with their joys and abe Five young children 
were borne heavenward by the angels out of our family. Then, 
November 24, 1877, it was God’s unsearchable will to take home 
my beloved wife and the mother of our remaining children. This 
was an unspeakable loss to me and the children. No happier union 
could have been imagined. To her children she was attached like 
a guardian angel, nowhere happier than in her family circle. She 
was a splendid singer with a pleasant voice, and many winter eve- 
nings did we join in songs. I did not begrudge her eternal joy, 
but, oh, it was very, very hard to bear the loss. Had it not been 


for God’s Word and promises, I could never have endured the 


strain and mental pain. Seven mourning children stood at her bier, 
the youngest, Emma, only two years old. 

All children were well brought up, which, next to God, I at- 
tribute to the thorough Christian training by their mother, which 
was now continued by my widowed mother-in-law, who was keeping 
house for us with our oldest daughter, Minna, twelve, who had to 
assist her materially, since my mother-in-law’s physical strength 
was waning at the age of 70. 

It was my mother-in-law who after a year or more urged me 
to marry again. I had sincere misgivings but was urged on more and 
more. The children’s grandmother insisted she was unable to carry 
on, so on January 12, 1880, I married the widow Louise Schwan. 
Her children already were older, but she still had two minors, a 
boy and a girl. 

In the autumn of 1884 I became seriously ill, very seriously, 
but God’s will that I should yet survive became apparent, and I 
slowly improved and got well again. Then in 1885, my son Emil, 
16 years old, became ill with a high fever. The doctor pronounced 
it as serious. Emil wished to get well. This is a natural wish. One 
day he called me to his bed. “Father, when you were sick last year, 
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did you want to die?” he asked. I answered: “Yes, as for myself, 
I was willing; but for the sake of my children I preferred to live.” 
The next day he called me again and said: “I have thought about 
what you said yesterday, so, if it is God’s will, I will gladly die and 
be in heaven. All trouble will then be over.” After a few days 
more his soul passed on. We all mourned. Emil was such a good 
boy and very promising, but could we envy [sic] him? His soul 
was testing in peace with Jesus. 

In 1880, only sixteen years after the first Lutheran settlement 
came into life, a very imposing church with a 110-foot steeple was 
erected. A fine, big Geo. Kilgen and Sons pipe organ was a natural 
sequence. Four years prior thereto, in 1876, a big general mer- 
chandise store, including a post office named “St. Paul,” was built 
and started in close proximity to the church and operated by 
Mr. John Boye, a member of the church. Mr. Boye was another 
newcomer from Washington County, Illinois. 

Our congregation had grown wonderfully. The three school 
districts, each having its own teacher and its own school building, 
with the church located in the center of the district was a glorious 
accomplishment to the glory of God Almighty. However, after a 
few years, for some reason the teacher of the eastern district re- 
signed. Now the teacher of the western district was asked to help 
out a few days each week until a better routine could be established. 
Declining the offer, he, too, resigned. Both schools were now with- 
out a teacher. Two calls went out, one for each district; both, 
however, were declined. 

At a subsequent meeting of our church members Pastor 
Schuricht remarked that someone, some member of the congrega- 
tion, take over this post to keep the children together until things 
could be shaped into better order. No one knew to whom he te- 
ferred when he said there was a member who had the ability if he 
would only accept. Who could that be? was now the question heard 
in an undertone. I myself, at first, had no idea to whom he referred. 
In a few minutes I heard my name whispered. The pastor then 
asked for a meeting the next Wednesday afternoon. After our 
adjournment he asked me to remain. He now explained that he 
had meant me as the man to take on the appointment; that he had 
already talked with the other elders and they wished to hear what 
I would have to say about it. I, at first, broke into a shivering at 
the thought. To get along with the children, of this I had no fear, 
but the ability to represent the school properly was an altogether 
different matter, and so I frankly expressed my doubts to the pastor. 
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He, too, was frank in his reply that he and the other elders had 
fully discussed that very point but that they all agreed that I would 
be amply able to fill the position creditably. Indeed, one of the 
elders, Ernest Kaiser, had ardently prayed that I would accept. 

I could not decide; it was too sudden. The pastor asked me to 
place the proposition before the throne of God in prayer and answer 
later. During the week several members called and encouraged me 
to accept. At the next meeting the pastor and elders expressed their 
utmost confidence in my ability and urged me so that I finally 
had to say: “Very well, friends, I will try it with the help of God.” 

I figured by myself that in another three months school vacation — 
would begin; if by that time I could not do the cause justice, I, 
too, would take a summer vacation, and out I would go for good. 

I did not attend the next membership meeting, knowing the 
assembly had no other business on hand but either to elect or to 
eject me as their schoolteacher. And, while I believed, calmly view- 
ing the situation by myself, that a possibly small majority might 
carry me ahead, I was simply overwhelmed when the report came 
to me that out of 144 votes I had received all but two. And these 
two, I was told, had figured that for a man of my age to serve 
these schools, seven miles apart, would mean overtaxing my strength. 
In due time I received a letter calling me to the position. I accepted, 
and thus my boyhood ambitions to be a teacher were fulfilled. 

On April 9, 1886, I stepped for the first time into my school 
in the western district. I confess I had a feeling of timid awe. 
When school was under way, this feeling disappeared entirely. 
After I had taught three days at the western end, I drove the 
next six miles due east and one mile south to teach there as agreed. 
I now had no thought of giving up. I loved the work and thor- 
oughly enjoyed my calling. With a genuine friendliness and at the 
same time earnest treatment I soon gained the confidence and 
respect of the children. What a blessed calling to lead in Christian 
day schools the children to the Good Shepherd for time and eternity! 
In a short time I had the pleasant knowledge that my efforts and 
results met with the entire satisfaction of the children’s parents as 
well as of the congregation. 

After five years of restless labor in my schools, as also in my 
own further training, I again became sick with a severe nervous 
breakdown. With all the suffering of body, soul, and spirit I often 
cried out: “O my God, my God, do not forsake me!” 

For twenty-two months I continued to suffer, believing I would 
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never again enter a schoolroom. In the meantime, as my strength 
permitted, I followed the doctot’s orders to a change of scenery and 
visited with some of my children at Springfield, Ill, and Evansville, 
Ind. I had long relinquished my post as teacher of St. Paul’s Con- 
gregation at St. Paul, Ill, but to their credit I must state they 
treated me nobly. For ten months regularly they kindly sent my pay 
which I had not earned and did not expect. 

_ Praise the Lord now, after nearly two years of all sorts of wal- 
lowing pain and suffering, a surge of new life and altogether better 
feeling, bodily and spiritually, took hold of me, and with thanks to 
God on high, as soon as I felt sufficiently able for the duties te- 
quired in a schoolroom with a class, I applied to Pastor Heineke, 
in whose congregation one of my sons was a member and where I 
tarried at the time. 

Pastor Heineke advised me to write to Director Krauss of the 
Addison Teachers’ College. In the meanwhile I received a call from 
Jackson County, Indiana, from ‘Sauer’s Settlement” near Seymour, 
of which congregation the Rev. Pohlmann was pastor. I later 
learned that my good friend Pastor Schuricht had recommended 
me for the post. And here within this congregation I worked for 
another ten years to the satisfaction of the congregation, which I 
can truthfully state in all humility, working here to the end of my 
career as schoolteacher. The years now began to tell on me, and 
I asked to be released. 

My sincere wish, hope, and prayer now, as always, is that you 
my good children, all of you, as well as others who may tead these 
lines, live upright, truly Christian lives and be faithful members of 
the Lutheran Church. That you raise your children in the fear and 
admonition of the Lord and send them to our Christian day school. 
In this way, as well as at home, give them a thorough education 
in the fundamentals . . . according to the Scriptures. . 


Johann Andreas August Grabau - 
By JOHANN A. GRABAU * 
4. A PUBLICIZED REPORT ON PASTOR GRABAU (1837) 


In 1837 M. Ernst published A History of Persecution of the 
Lutheran Church in Prussia. In this brochure we read the following 
account. “In Erfurt, the celebrated city of Reformation-history 
days, there had up to that time been no trace of a revival of Lu- 


* Translated by E. M. Biegener. Continued from Volume XXIII, July, 1950. 
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theran life, although in the city, once an old German free town 
of the Empire, there were still some good customs and honest faith. 
A new day dawned for a few searching Erfurt Christians when 
their interests were aroused .by the expulsion of Silesian Lutheran 
pastors and by new publications which were brought in. A certain 


pastor, named Grabau, who for some time had labored with much 


success merely by searching out and preaching the Word of God, 
declared publicly from his pulpit against this Prussian nuisance and 
reaffirmed his allegiance to the Lutheran Church. A congregation 
gathered about him. By this act new life was awakened throughout 


Thuringia. Pastor Grabau was immediately suspended, and a 


stranger occupied the pulpit and preached on the new Prussian 
Evangelical love, gentleness, and tolerance, while Prussian swords 
and bayonets kept watch in the church. Before long dissatisfaction 
became evident, and it was only the decisive words of the suspended 
pastor which dispersed the crowd in peace. When after this the 
Church in Thuringia revived and also the congregation of Erfurt 
grew in good order, the congregations appealed to the king for the 
reinstatement of their pastor, or at least to allow the calling of a 
Lutheran preacher, since they were Lutheran. If this privilege were 
not granted, the entire group, with but few exceptions, would join 
Pastor Grabau’s congregation, which was already organized. In- 
stead of a reply, the following events took place: On March 1, 
1837, at 3 P.M., Pastor Grabau was cited to appear in court, 
ostensibly for another hearing. When he appeared, Mayor Wagner 
informed him that the Erfurt government had decided on his de- 
parture, because he had refused to submit to their order to cease 
his spiritual ministrations. His deportation was to take place that 
same day. Pastor Grabau answered: Since that was the case, he 
was obliged to go home and arrange for the journey. But the 
mayor, who till now had affected much decency and had heretofore 
promised not to persecute, now took off his mask and showed his 
real self. He locked the door so that Pastor Grabau could not leave, 
and said: ‘You can let your wife know in writing what you need.’ 
This he [Grabau} did and requested that she bring their year-old 
and only son, together with the things he needed, and gave his 
reasons. _ 5 

“The good wife was much puzzled, but soon hurried to the 
courthouse. She was accompanied by, her maid (the present matron 
of the M.L. College, the widow Dette, who became a faithful wit- 


ness, bearing and sharing all tribulations with her Christian house- 
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hold, joyfully and willingly for Christ’s sake). The mayor gave 
the pastor’s wife all the appearances of a polite gentleman and pre- 
tended sympathy with a courtly demeanor and words. Upon the 
question where they were going to take her husband and what 
treatment would be accorded him, the mayor answered: ‘Your hus- 
band will be taken not far from Erfurt; everything is in readiness 
for him. He will have a comfortable and clean room and shall not 
want in anything. In a few days you will know where he is.’ In her 
bewilderment the pastor’s wife had forgotten several things te- 
quested by her husband which were very necessary, since the journey 
was to be taken during that cold night. These she wanted brought 
by her maid, but neither she nor the maid were permitted to leave 
for fear the congregation would find out what was happening to 
their pastor. They quieted the lady with: ‘It is not necessary; your 
husband will be taken care of and will not need those things.’ The 
woman trusted the mayor, for who would not trust a sworn high 
official whose business it is to remind others to be honest and just? 
But also this was an intended deception, as will be seen. As the 
time for departure drew near, Pastor Grabau prayed with his 
wife and commended her, the congregation, and his child to the 
care and keeping of the Triune God. At this the mayor and the 
police repaired to another room. Under cover of darkness the ex- 
press coach arrived to convey Pastor Grabau away. He was now 
given into the custody of Police Commissioner Rochlitz, a Free- 
thinker, who gloried in his mockery. He first placed his sword in 
the wagon, the pastor was forced to get in, and the commissioner 
took his place beside him. In order that no human eye might see, 
the leather curtains of the wagon were fastened in spite of Pastor 
Grabau’s remonstrance. Why should they do this? He was no 
criminal. The people of Erfurt who talked about this were reminded 
of the Scripture: ‘For everyone that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.’ 
Furthermore, as this deed was perpetrated during Holy Week, 
reminiscent of the counsel ‘lest there be an uproar among the 
people,’ they sought to take him by subtilty without disturbance, 
and that on Wednesday under cover of darkness, the very day 
on which also Judas Iscariot consulted with the High Priest and 
the Sanhedrin. 

“The mayor had assured the pastor’s wife that everything 
for Grabau’s convenience was taken care of and that he would not 
miss the forgotten articles. But that was not the truth. In that 
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half-open wagon, subjected to the severe, cold night-air, there was 
only one light woolen robe. The frail man was clad in a thin, 
light coat and a light, ordinary hat and just an ordinary pair of 
boots. To this was added a light, thin mantle. Complacently the 


ruffan sat next to him. But when Pastor Grabau began to pray, 


this agnostic became terrified and fearful, as he himself related 
on his return. Pastor Grabau became deathly sick because of the 
cold, for which he was not prepared. He suffered severe stomach 
cramps and vomited continuously, so that the coachman feared for 
the life of his victim. In order to deliver his prisoner to the peni- 
tentiary while still alive, he offered Pastor Grabau warm beer, which 
the pastor would not accept from such a rascal. They arrived at 
Heiligenstadt on the second day of March. Here they intended 
to put Pastor Grabau in a pentitentiary for criminals, in a room 
with but half a window, heavily barred. He protested against 
this. Thereupon they put him into larger, damp quarters, with a 
filthy bed which could not be used. 

“Since there were no decent quarters in the institution, the 
inspector had compassion and took him into his own apartment 


until the room was cleaned and furnished with a bed. He was 


given the same kind of soup morning, noon, and evening, which 
the other inmates got, barely of sufficient nourishment for a sick 


man. That was the comfort which the mayor had promised the 


pastor’s wife. Nor was he left alone, for they locked up a convict 
with him, a crude fellow, who got drunk and cursed for pastime. 
When the pastor remonstrated with him, he wanted to beat him 
up one night. Later on, however, he at least quit his cursing. 

“When Police Commissioner Rochlitz returned home, he had 
told with much pleasure how ill Grabau had been. Thus the news 
spread rapidly throughout the city. The pastor’s wife felt con- 
strained to bring the rumors to the attention of the mayor. He re- 
plied: ‘That is not so; your husband is being treated as honorable 
men are treated.’ 

“Pastor Grabau had written a letter to Erfurt, making known 
his plight. This letter had to go through the hands of the Heiligen- 
staedter Court, where it was opened and read. Its contents were 
noted on the outside, then sealed again, and sent to the Erfurt 
government. Instead of clearing up the situation, they sent it back 
to Pastor Grabau in prison. Thus they sought to suppress the 
barbarity. That a Christian preacher retain a firm and joyful trust 
to strengthen him under such circumstances might be expected. 
In this case the whole congregation was also strengthened anew in 
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its confession of faith and was ready to remain steadfast even 
unto death. Such occurrences also helped to make new and 
stauncher Lutherans in all the provinces. Even in Heiligenstadt 
the arrest and treatment of Grabau soon became known to all. 
Catholics and those of the Union in whom there was a spark of 
humanitarian feeling unanimously voiced their sympathy.” In a 
postscript to this the author of the report remarked: “The very 
latest report concerning Grabau and his congregation was received 
a few days ago from a superintendent of Saxony. It reads thus 
word for word. ‘The faithful pastor Grabau wrote to me from his 
quarters in Heiligenstadt with such calm and joy and with such 
courage as only our Lord, who holds the keys of hell and of death, 
can bestow. As firm as Grabau stands, so also does his congregation 
stand; neither threats nor coaxings are able to disturb their faith. ” 

In another notation the writer says: “A friend and member 
of the Lutheran Church confirms all the reports — especially also 
the report of the inhuman treatment to which Pastor Grabau was 
subjected. But he also told me that ‘Grabau was now treated more 
gently. He is still in prison at Heiligenstadt with the slightest 
prospect of an early release. He now has, however, a more sanitary 
room and a better bed and may go out daily in company with a 
policeman.’ Such moderation was based on this, that the prison 
inspector, a Saxon by birth, who had learned the Dresden Catechism 
in his youth and who now often remained in Grabau’s cell far 
into the night, was being instructed anew in the true Lutheran 
doctrine. Thus he himself became a confessor of this doctrine and 
later separated publicly from the Union. He permitted Pastor 
Grabau to preach to the prisoners and had his children instructed 
by him.” 

Because of bad food and damp atmosphere of the prison, 
the health of Pastor Grabau suffered more and more. Therefore 
he addressed a memorandum to the Imperial Counselor von Bo- 
dungen of Heiligenstadt, in which he complained: 

1. that he was now six and one-half months in prison and no 
one had made it worth his while to investigate the situation; 


2. that he received neither sufficient nor healthful food; rather 
food that was not eatable nor digestible; 

3. that the prison was filled with unsanitary odors penetrating 
everywhere, and was also [ filled} with vermin; 

4. that because of this evil situation he was conunuously sick, 
and begged that he might be liberated from this unjust incarcera- 
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tion, and considered that all this exasperation was unnecessary and 
needless; also that it detracted from the good name of the govern- 
ment and was highly detrimental to the State. He closed with the 


wish that God would enlighten the magistrates to acknowledge their 


wrong and refrain from persecuting the true confession and the 
Lutheran Church. - i 
At the same time his Christian wife wrote to the Privy Counsel 
and Minister of Justice Muehler in Berlin, entreating him to have 
her sick husband released from prison. In reply she was told that 
by imperial decree her husband was to be sent to Muenster in 
exile, and should she desire to accompany him, she might do so at 
her own expense. f (To be continued) 


In Memoriam 
Theodore Graebner 
1876—1950 
Born November 23, 1876, in Watertown, Wis.; died Novem- 


- ber 14, 1950, St. Louis, Mo. A graduate of Dr. Martin Luther 


College, New Ulm, Minn., 1893, Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
1894, and Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 1897. Upon 
his graduation he taught history at Walther College, St. Louis. 
In 1900 he began to teach English at the Lutheran Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, Red Wing, Minn. He accepted a call to a mission field of 
the Norwegian Synod in Irving Park, Chicago, in 1906. The fol- _ 
lowing year he served as editor of the Illustrated Home Journal, 
the English companion to the Abendschule. Jehovah Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, called him as its pastor, where he was installed 
May 10, 1908, serving until 1913, when he accepted the edito- 
rial chair at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. He had been editor 
of the Lutheran Herald from 1909 to 1913. In St. Louis he 
was at first editor of Der Lutheraner until 1917, serving also as 
department editor of Lehre und Wehre and the Homiletic Mag- 
azine until 1918. In 1914 he began his long career as co-editor of 
the Lutheran Witness, which post he maintained until 1949. During 
these years he also, taught various theological courses at the Sem- 
inary, notably philosophy and New Testament exegesis. 

Dr. Graebner was one of the founders of Concordia Historical 
Institute in 1927 and served on its Board of Directors until the 
time of his death. Since 1931 he served as vice-president. After 
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Dr. Polack resigned as president, Dr. Graebner setved as interim 
chairman for the greater part of a year until the present incumbent 
was elected last May. 

The readers of the Quartery will recall the many scholarly 
articles which appeared in the earlier volumes. Among the better- 
known contributions the following will be recalled: “Diary of Paul 
Henkel,” “Memorials of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Night,” 


Theodore Graebner 


“The Augsburg Centennial of 1830,” “Personal Impressions of the 
Youthful Francis Pieper,” and “Some Perry County Relics.” 

Our friend and co-worker was a prolific writer, and his more 
than eighty books, brochures, and pamphlets frequently related to 
church history. Among them are the following: The Dark Ages 
(1917), The Story of the Catechism (1928), The Story of the 
Augsburg Confession (1929), The Pope and Temporal Power 
(1929), and Church Bells in the Forest (1944). 

The Church and the nation have lost an outstanding theologian 
and writer, and the Institute mourns the loss of a friend and ben- 
efactor. 
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Editorial Comments and News 


Once again the Institute has lost one of its co-founders and an 
officer in the death of Dr. Theodore Graebner. Many an issue of 
the Quarterty sparkled with a scholarly article which had come 


_ from his facile pen. As a member of the Board of Directors and 


Vice-President of the Institute he served faithfully for many years. 
At the time of his death he was a member of the building committee 


‘for the proposed museum. He had looked forward to the time 


when the Institute might be able to house its many treasures in an 
adequate manner and to be able to share its collection with many 
visitors. It is the hope of the Editor that a future issue of the 


~ Quarterty will carry a major article on the life and work of our 


friend and teacher. 

During the past months the Institute became the proud poses- 
sor of what is undoubtedly one of the largest collections of coins 
and medals on this continent pertaining to the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion. Mr. E. T. Schumm of Oak Park, Ill, presented us with over 
325 pieces, most of them related to the 100th, 200th, 300th, and 
400th anniversaries of Luther’s birth, death, and his nailing of the 
Theses as well as the anniversaries associated with the formulation 
and adoption of the Augsburg Confession. 

Probably the most outstanding medal and the only one of its 
kind known to exist is one that is believed to have been struck at 
the time of Luther’s death. Another is the well-known and rare 
Salzburger medal struck in commemoration of these religious ref- 
ugees. This medal was described in one of the earliest issues of the 
QuartTerLy (Volume III, October, 1930, p. 89). Being a case 
medal, it is hollow and contains seventeen hand-painted illustrations 
depicting the story of many of God’s people who had to suffer 
exile for their convictions. A future issue of the Quarterty will 
carty a lengthy description and several illustrations of some of the 
outstanding pieces in the collection. 

This gift by Mr. Schumm augments a smaller collection of 
sixty medals already in the possession of the Institute. Friends and 
members of the Institute will deeply appreciate this gift and look 
forward to similar accessions from among its readers. 


‘Addendum to QUARTERLY 
Vols. ps 11S 
It has been noted that words similar to Dr. W. G. Polack’s ver- 


sion of “Oh, Promise Me” appeared in the Lutheran Witness of 
June 5, 1934, page 217, above the name of F. J. Decker. 
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Historical Sidelights 
Baptismal Customs 
Describing early church customs, Dr. F. Niedner of St. Charles, 
Mo., writes: . . 

“Tcan still see old Pastor C. C. Schmidt in Holy Cross Church, 
St. Louis, at the baptismal font. No baby ever was brought to that 
font of which he did not take full charge. The baby was clothed 
in many long and full and heavy white garments, hanging a yard 
below the body of the child, with any number of underdresses, 
lest any harmful draft reach the tiny body; and the interchange of 
seasons from winter to summer did not alter that necessity. Pastor 
Schmidt took the child on his left arm, head in his hand, the long 
and voluminous dress assembly pressed tightly between his upper 
arm and his ribs, and so he baptized the child. Then there was an 
old man, I think he was Mr. Volkening, who had on his arm a 
snow-white garment, called a Westerhemd, significant of the new 
innocence of the child after its Baptism, and this white garment 
was then laid over the child. 

“In one of our old congregations an interesting custom pre- 
vailed in the functions of the sponsors at a Baptism. At the time 
when I made periodic visits to that shrine of Lutheranism in order 
to permit my future parents-in-law to become better acquainted 
with the man who would carry off their daughter, I frequently saw 
the intriguing custom of passing the child from sponsor to sponsor 
before it reached the font. On the occasion which I best remember 
there were five sponsors, and the one farthest from the font held the 
baby. At a given place in the baptismal form, doubtless marked on 
the book by an X, the pastor looked up from the book, at which 
signal the sponsor holding the baby passed it to the next in line. 
A little later there was another X in the book, another signal, and 
the baby passed again, onward toward the font and toward its 
eventual Baptism. Originally the Hebamme was in charge of this 
infantile perigrination, and she transferred the child from one set 
of sponsorial arms to the other. When the services of the Hebamme 
were gradually discontinued and the physician was called in her 
place, it may have been expected that he would engage in this 
transferral practice also, but of such occurrences there is no record. 
Tt was then arranged that some older, practical, and popular woman 
in the church became the managing woman, and she would carefully 
figure out when the shifts had to be made in order to reach around. 
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No matter how ‘many sponsors, each had his turn at holding the 


child. This managing woman at first was also the one to hold the 


child over the font, this very dangerous act not being left to the 


inexperienced hands of some spinster aunt of the child or to the 


awkward arms of the pastor. The use of five or more sponsors could 


be explained by the desire to honor as many relatives as~possible 
or by the circumstance that in some places it was customary for 


each sponsor to give the officiant a dollar as the baptismal fee.” 
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Mr. Arthur Kruse, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Arthur Kruse, Sr., Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Geo. Kuechle, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Martin F, Kuegele, Jackson, Mo. 
Emily Kuehner, Cedarburg, Wis. 
Rev. Arthur M. Kuehnert, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Lester H. Kuker, Green Valley, Iil. 
Dr. Karl Kurth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. Theo. Laetsch, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Titus Lang, Quincy, Ill. 
Rev. E. T. Lange, Elmhurst, IIl. 
Rev. R. G. Lange, St. Louis, Mo. 
Prof. F. C. Lankenau, Winfield, Kans. 
Mr. Richard M. Laux, Addison, III. 
Rev. Robert J. Leege, Culbertson, Nebr. 
Mr. Elmer Lehr, University City, Mo. 
Mr. Louis Lemke, Thiensville, Wis. 
Mr. Ludwig Lentz, Deshler, Nebr. 
Mr. Roger A. Leonhardt, St. Louis, Mo. 
Prof. Ernest C. Lewerenz, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. H. Wm. Lieske, Topeka, Kans. 
Rev. R. F. Lineberger, Conover, N. C. 
Rev. Louis A. Linn, Rogers City, Mich. 
Rev. L. List, Sebewaing, Mich. 
Prof. Henry Lobeck. St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. E. F. Loessel, Longmont, Colo. 
Rev. A. M. Lohmann, Perryville, Mo. 
Rev. Justus C. Lohrmann, Lenzburg, IIl. 
Rev. George A. Loose, 
University City, Mo. 
Mr. F. E. Loppnow, Thiensville, Wis. 
Miss Elda Lucht, St. Louis, Mo. 
Prof. W. H. Luecke, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Dr. E. L. Lueker, Concordia, Mo. 
Rev. Frank Luley, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dr. H. O. Lussky, Evanston, Iil. 


_ Rev. Arnold J. Lutz, India 


Rey. Paul Maassel, Munich, N. Dak. 
Rev. Edward J. Mahnke, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. George Marcek, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mr. Theo. W. Markworth, 

Des Plaines, IIl. 
Rev. Theo. D. Martens, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Erwin H. Marting, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. E. J. A. Marxhausen, 

Courtland, Minn. 


. 


_ Mr. 
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Mrs. S. W. Matson, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. F. E. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo 

Rev. H. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. M. E. Mayer, Frankenmuth, Mich. 
Rev. Stephen G. Mazak, Cudahy, Wis. 
Rev. A. C. Meier, Carrollton, Il. 

Rev. Albert J. F. Meier, Arnold, Mo. 
Rev. Luther Meinzen, South India 

Rev. A. Melendez, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. 
Mr. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 


G. E. Mennen, Conover, N. C. 
C. G. Mennicke, Varna, Ill 
Victor Mennicke, Sheboygan, Wis. 


A. G. Merkens, Oak Park, III. 
Leslie S. Merrell, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Charles Merz, Worden, IIl. 
Mr. A. F. Meyer, Edwardsville, Ill. 
Rev. Carl S. Meyer, Chicago, Il. 
Prof. E. L. Meyer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. George J. Meyer, Bristol, Conn. 
Rev. John H. Meyer, Takewood: Ohio 
Dr. L. Meyer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. L. J. Meyer, Orange, Calif. 
Rev. Norbert W. Meyer, 
Lake Crystal, Minn. 
+, R. L. Meyer, Ackley, Iowa 
. Richard Meyer, Japan 
. A. Miessler, Wentzville, Mo. 
. F. G. Miessler, Chicago, Ill. 
. H. C. Miessler, Columbus, Ohio 
. E. F. Miller, Warwick, N. Y. 
. E. J. Miller, Kirkwood, Mo. 
. Fred A. Miller, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. H. Miller, Saginaw, Mich. 
Rev. H. Earl Miller, India 
Dr. Paul F. Miller, Vero Beach, Fla. 
Rev. Robert S. Miller, 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 
Mr. A. F. Moeckel, Carlinville; Ill. 
Mr. Oscar C. W. Moeckel, 
Independence, Kans. 
Gertrude D. Mohr. Hinsdale, Ill. 
Mr. O. C. Montag, Salem, Oreg. 
Rev. Armand E. Mueller, 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
Miss Augusta Mueller, Clayton, Mo.. 
Mr. E. Chas. Mueller, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Dr. J. T. Mueller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. M. F. Mueller, St. Louis County, Mo. 


. C. H. Munsch, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Fred Nehring, Bronxville, N. Y. 


. W. V. Neuendorf, Arenzville, Il. 
. George Newby, Chicago, Ill. 

. J. F. E. Nickelsburg, 

‘New York, N. Y. 

Rey. F. Niedner, St. Charles, Mo. 

Rev. John B. Nieman, Barney, N. Dak.’ 
Rev. Carl F. Nitz, Portland, Oreg. 


F. H. Menzel, San Francisco, Calif. 


. Victor H. Neeb, E. Aurora, N. Y. 
. Gustav O. Nehring, St. Louis, Mo. 


F. H. Melzer, Cape Girardeau. Mo. 
Louis T, Menking, River Forest, Ill. 
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Rev. G. E. Nitz, Ste. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Frederick Nohl, Kankakee, Ill. 
Mr. John H. Nolde, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. F. L. Oberschulte, Charlotte, Mich. 
Rev. H. G. Oermann, Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Rev. A. Ollenburg, Bloomfield, Nebr. 
Mr. Henry C. Ohlendorf, Jr., 

Beecher, Ill. 
Rev. Milan Ontko, Byram, Ginn: 
Rev. John Opplice:, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. W. C. Ostermeier, Hoffman, III. 
Dr. Ralph Dornfeld Owen, 

Springfield, Pa. 
Rev. P. Pallmeyer, 

Huntington Station, N. Y. 
Rev. F. Pebler, Paterson, N. J. 
Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. George Perko, Ashland, Ohio 
Mr. Paul Peters, Thiensville, Wis. 
Prof. L. M. Petersen, Springfield, II. 
Mr. Arleigh Picker, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. E. F. Plinke, Lancaster, Ohio 
Miss Lorna Poehler, Maplewood, Mo. 
Mr. H. A. Polack, Rocky River, Ohio 
Rev. W. G. Polack, Jr., Stockton, Calif. 
Mr. Henry Pollert, Brownstown, Ind. 
Rev. Charles H. Pool, Berkley, Mich. 
Rev. Henry Pottberg, Corona, L. I., N. Y. 
Rev. Theo. C. Predoehl, Wall, S. Dak. 
Mr. Fred A. Prell, Bremen, Kans. 
Mr. Edward F. Pritzlaff, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Paul G. Prokopy, Manchester, Conn. 
Mr. E. P. Radke, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Clarence Radue, Thiensville, Wis. 
Rev. Paul Rafaj, Olyphant, Pa. 
Rey. Martin E. Ramming, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. Marvin L. Rastl, Tolley, N. Dak. 
Mr. Jacob F. Rau, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. A. M. Rehwinkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. E. G. Reimer, Oak Park, Ill. 
Rev. Edwin A. Reinke, Alexander, Ark. 
Prof. Paul J. Reith, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. M. Reitz, Carroll, Nebr. 
Rev. M. J. Renner, Langden, N. Dak. 
Prof. Arthur C. Repp, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Rudolph S. Ressmeyer, 

Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Rudolph P. F. Ressmeyer, 

Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Walter A. Reuning, Westfield, N. J. 
Rev. F. W. Rex, Omaha, Nebr. 
Mr. Norman E. Riemer, Racine, Wis. 
Prof. Leroy C. Rincker, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Clarence Rittmann, South India 
Rev. Paul Roeder, Chicago, IIl. 
Dr. Walter R. Roehrs, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rey. Al. Rohlfing, Appleton City, Mo. 
Rev. W.F. Rolf, St. James, Minn. 
Rev. E. L. Roschke, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Sig. Rose, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Paul Rosenthal, Crystal Lake, Ill. 
Prof. Wilbert Rosin, Concordia, Mo. 
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Mr. S. J. Roth, East Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. John M. Runge, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Frieda Ruschke, Sac City, Towa 
Mr. A. Russow, Jr., Roanoke, Va. 
Rev. Eugene Ryding, Pontiac, Mich. 
St. John’s College Library, 

Winfield, Kans. 
St. Paul’s Luth. Sr. Ladies’ Aid, 

Stover, Mo. 
Rev. E. J. Saleska, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. J. L. Salvner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. Alfred von Rohr Sauer, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. O. A. Sauer, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. John A. Sauerman, Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. F. A. Schack, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rey. M. Schaefer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rey. Fred. M. Schalow, China 


Rev. Paul H. Schaus, Snohomish, Wash. 


Rev. E. J. Scheibert, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Otto C. Scheimann, 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dr. George V. Schick, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Carl F. Schmidt, Rosebud, Mo. 
ProfeGiy Schmide, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Carl W. Schmidt, Denison, Iowa 
Rev. Edward F. Schmidt, Leland, Mich. 


Mrs. Gerhardt Schmidt, Brownton, Minn. 


Rev. Harold V. Schmidt, Flint, Mich. 
Dr. O. H. Schmidt, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Oscar C. Schmidt, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. Theo. Schmidt, ‘Nortonville, Kans. 


Miss Rosalie Schmieding, 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
‘Mr. Andrew C. Schnack, Quincy, Ill. 
Rev. Ed. L. Schneider, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Louis V. Schneider. St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Wm. L. Schneider, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. A. A. Schormann, Seward, Nebr. 
Mr. Elmer Schreiber, Thiensville, Wis. 
Mr. C. Fred Schreiner, Alexandria, Va. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Schroeder, 
Madison, Wis. 

Rev. E. H. Schroeder, Maplewood, Mo. 
Mr. Ewald Schuettner, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Lorenz G. Schumm, La Porte, Ind. 


Rev. Gustav Schupmann, 
Chesterfield, Mo. 

Dr. Walter R. Schir; Oxford, Mass. 

Mr. E. C. Schutt, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. Louis J. Schwarezkopf, Chitage, Ill. 


Mr. Edwin A. Schwarzberg, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Wm. J. Schwass, Forest Park, III. 
Mr. Paul Seehausen, Indianapolis, Ande: 
Mr. Martin Seidel, Bay City, Mich. ~ 
Rey. Martin L. Seltz, Boone, Iowa 
Dr. L. J. Sieck, St. onis) Mo. 
Mr. Erwin L. Sievers, Joliet, Ill. 


Mr. Victor Sitterding, Brownstown, Ind. 


Rev. C. O. Smith, Conover, N. C 
Mr. G. W. Snarr, ’St. Louis, Mo. 
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Prof. Otto E. Sohn, St. Louis, Mo. 
Prof. Walter G. Sohn, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. A. G. Sommer, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. Geo. H. Sommermeyer, 

Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. Paul W. Spaude, Newport, Mian: 
Rev. Walter O. Speckhardt, 

Clintonville, Wis. 
Mr. John F. Spindler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. L. W. Spitz, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. E. A. G. Spruth, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. J. F. Stach, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. W. G. Stallmann, Aurora, Ill. 
Rev. M. T. Steege, Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 
Mrs. Henry F. A. Stein, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Rev. H. C. Steinhoff, Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. Glenn Steinkamp, Brownstown, Ind. 
Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. A. C. Stelling, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. L. V. Stephan, j 

Arlington Heights, IIl. 
Rev. D. S. Stevenson, South India 
Rev. Theo. Stiegemeyer, Bay City, Mich. 
Rev. Adolf J. Stiemke, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Wm. M. Stieve, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Rudolf W. Stohs, Bremen, Kans. 
Mr. Carl Streuter, Okawville, Il. 
Mr. F.C. Strodel, Winnetka, Ill. _ 
Rev. W. W. Stuenkely St. Joseph, Mich. 
Rev. Aug. R. Suelflow, St. Louis, Mo 
Rev. Edwin S. Suelflows Adell, Wis. 
Mr. Harry Suelflow, Thieasville, Wis. 
Mr. Henry Suelflow, Rockfield, Wis. 
Mr. Richard Suelflow, Thiensville, Wis. 
Mr. Robert J. Suelflow, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dr. Roy A. Suelflow, Japan 
Mr. Wm. E. Suelflow, Rockfield, Wis. 
Rev. J. L. Summers, Conover, N. C. 
Prof. F. W. J. Sylwester, Portland, Oreg. 
Mr. H. F. Tenhaus, Norfolk, Nebr. 
Rev. Erwin Tepker, Fort Wayne. Ind. 
Rev. Howard Tepker, Beardstown, IIl. 
Rev. Henry O. Theiss, Fresno, Calif. 
Rey. E. H. Thode, China 
Mr. Arthur C. Thoms, Denver, Colo. 
Rev. Henry Tietjen, Van Nuys, Calif. 
Rev. Harry A. Timm, Chapin, IIl. 
Rev. J. H. Todt, Manistee, Mich. 
Mr. Waldo C. Trampe, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. A. C. Traugott, Bremen, Kans. 
Rev. H. Treit, Regina, Sask. 
Mr. E. G. Tuegel, Carbondale, IIl. 
Mr. George W. Udy, Milwaukie, Oreg. 
Rev. N. P. Uhlig, Jacksonville, Ill 
Mr. Karl C. H. Ulmer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. Erwin T. Umbach, 

Roslyn, L. L., N. Y. 
Union Theol. Seminary Library, 

New York, N. Y 
University of pe Libraries, 

’ Chicago, IIl 


Mr. Henry C. Vogel, Lakewood, Ohio 
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Rev. A. F. Volmer, Willows, Calif. 
Rev. Oswald Volz, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. H. E. Vemhor Roundup, Mont. ~ 
Rev. Emil H. Masa Saginaw, Mich. 
Mr. Edward R. Wachholz, 

Burbank, Calif. 
Rev. H. R. Wacker, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. Leander M. Waechter, Anna, Il. 
Mr. C. F. Wagner, MacNutt, Sask. ~ 


Rev. L. Wagner, Queens Village, N. Y. 


Mr. F. A. Walther, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Paula Walther, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Theo. F. Walther, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Fred Wambsganss, 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rey. Norman Wangerin, Toledo, Ohio 
Mr. J. J. Wasser, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Wm. F. Wedig, Jackson, Miss. 
Mrs. Norine Wegener, Red Bud, IIl. 


Rey. R. A. Wegener, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Mr. John Wehmeyer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. M. J. Wehmeyer, 

St. Louis County, Mo. 
Dr. J. M. Weidenschilling, 

St. Louis, Mo 


Rev. F. W. Weidmann, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Mr. W. F. Weiherman, Chicago, Il. 


Rev. T. A. Weinhold, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Edward A. Wenzlaff, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. H. A. West, Portland, Oreg. 


Mr. R. C. Wiederaenders, Waverly, Iowa 

Mr. Theo. Wiesehan, Affton, Mo. 

Rev. John Wilenius, Philippine Is. 

Mr. Louis F. Wilken, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. W. L. Wilken, Alton, III. 

Dr. H. F. Wind, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. A. Wismar, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Mr. R. W. Wismar, New Orleans, La. 


Miss Dora Witte, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Prof. Walter F. Wolbrecht, 

Seward, Nebr. 
Rev. Henry C. Wolk, Jr., Florence, Mass. 
Rev. Henry G. Wolter, Chiszon; Til. 
Mr. B. M. Woltman, Howston, Tex. 
Mrs. S. V. Worthington, Tucson, Ariz. 
Rev. F. Worthmann, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Miss Clara Wyneken, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. Hugo D. Wyneken, 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. Carl F. Wyppich, Cohocton, N. Y. 
Rev. L. K. Zank, Monroe, Mich. 
Rev. A. Zeile, Saginaw, Mich. 
Rev. A. F. Ziehlsdorff, Madison, Wis. 
Prof. E. C. Zimmermann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Herman T. Zock, Normandy, Mo. 
Dr. H. M. Zorn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rev. Martin Zschoche, Napoleon, Ohio 
Miss Marie Zucker, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. Victor Zwintscher, Japan 


Additional Donors to the 


W. G. Polack Memorial Fund 


Mr. William G. Bente 
Mr. Gustav Bock 

Mr. Harvey Gierach 
Mr. H. W. Hillebrecht 


Rev. and Mrs. Norman Kretzmann 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto G. Liebenow 


Rev. A. Ollenburg 

Miss Angela Rehwinkel 

Mr. Otto J. Smukal 

Miss Dora Witte 

St. Paul’s Ladies’ Aid, 
Stover, Mo. 


These memorial gifts bring the total received to $1,094.50. The 
report appearing in the previous issue should have read $1,011.50 


instead of $1,111.50. 


Book Review 


Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland, Twenty-seventh Repott, 
1212 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md., 1 


The main body of the report comprises an extensive article on “‘German 
Printing in Maryland. A Check List, 1768—-1950.”’ By Felix Reichmann, 
assistant director of the Cornell University Library (pp. 9—70). 

Dr. Reichmann has performed a real service to scholars in his study of 
German printing in Maryland. His analysis is an indispensable reference to 
students of church history concerned with sources in the German language. 


y 
) 
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The author’s summary of newspapers, magazines, books, and almanacs in- 
dicate many items of interest to Lutherans. Some sixty-six books and mon- 
ographs were issued specifically for Lutherans and twenty-one for the German 
Reformed. Interesting, too, are the twenty-eight legislative reports printed 
in German by order of State and municipal authorities. Dr. Reichmann has 
included notations where the items, when extant, may be found. 

ARTHUR C. REPP 


Accessions > 


MAY, 1950 


PritzcaFF Harpware Co.: History of Pritzlaff Hardware Co., 1850—1950. 

Rev. WatTeER LeEceE: History of St. Paul’s, Roundup, Mont., 1950. 

Rev. O. E. Weiss: History of St. Paul’s, Webster City, Iowa, 1949. 

Rev. H. A, Erzotp: History of St. Stephen’s, St. Louis, 1950. 

Dr. F.E. Mayer: Copies of order of service of International Lutheran 
Meeting, Westminster Chapel, Buckingham Gate, London, S. W.1, 1949. 

Rev. A. R. Suetrtow: The Spirit of Piney Woods, Laurence C. Jones, N. Y., 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1931. 

Catvary CoNGREGATION, Burrato, N. Y.: Order of service celebrating the 
50th anniversary of Dr. Martin Walker. 

Rev. E. C. ZimMERMANN: Order of service, cornerstone laying and dedication 
of basement, Trinity, Darmstadt, IIl., 1950. 

Rev. Cary F.Scumwr: History of Immanuel, Rosebud, Mo., 1950. 

eas A.F. Gianvittorio: Pictures of St. John’s, Drake, Mo. (church and 
school) . 

- Pror. W.E. Buszin: Class notes from lectures of F. Pieper, F. Bente, E. A. 
W. Krauss, L. Fuerbringer; Vom Westfaelischen Frieden an bis zur Wiedererneu- 
erung Christlichen Lebens; An Outline of the History of Church Music, W. E. 
Buszin; Program of the Convention of the Midwest Chapter of the American 
Musicological Society, St. Louis, 1950. ; 

Pror.A.C.Repp: Order of service commemorating years of service of 
Prof. Emil Luecke, Prof. Herman Grunau, and Prof. Henry Proehl, Concordia 
Lutheran Church, Bronxville, N. Y., 1950. i 

Rev. A. DorrFFier: Vortraege of Dr. F. Pieper, 1905—06. 

Norwecian-AmMeErican Historica, Ass’n: Exchange publications: Norwegian 
Migration to America 1825—1860, Theo. C. Blegen, 1931; Norwegian Migration 
to America, The American Transition, Theo. C. Blegen, 1940; Laur. Larsen, by 
Karen Larsen, 1936; Ole Rynning’s True Account of America, translated and edited 
by Theo. C. Blegen, 1926; Peter Testman’s Account of His Experiences in North 
America, translated and edited by Theo. C. Blegen, 1927; Frontier Parsonage, 
Olaus Fredrik Duus, 1947. . f 

Rev. Henry Koepcuen: Order of service, 30th anniversary, St. Luke’s, 
Elizabeth, N. J.,° 1949. 

JUNE, 1950 


From the Seminarian Staff: Bound volumes of Alma Mater, Vols. 1—4; 
9—12; 16—28; 32. - 

Orro F. Tirmenstein, Jr.: German Bible, Nuernberg, in Verlegung Johann 
Andreae Endters seel. Sohn und Erben, 1717. (Brought over by Samuel Tirmen- 
stein on Olbers 1838—39.) 

Hoty Cross, Sr. Louis: History of Holy Cross School, 1950. 

Rev. T. A. Wemnnotp: Order of Service, Christian Education Building of 
Immanuel, Kansas City, Mo., 1950. 

Pror. E. C. ZimMERMANN: Clippings, etc., on Dr. W. A. Maier. 

Dr. J. T. Muetrer: Collection of various German periodicals from Europe, 

Rev. W.C. A. Marrens: Documents and information on origin of Synod’s 
Pension program. 

Rev. Joun B. Nieman: History (1950) and Dedication Program (1949) of 
Peace, Barney, N. Dak. A. R. SuetFLlow, Curator 


